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Wuen the great Lawgiver of the Jews was perfecting that remark- 
able feature of his code, by which, at the end of every seven years, 
the debtor, the servant, and the oppressed among the Hebrews, were 
to go out free among their brethren, he enforced its observance by 
the most striking and personal of all arguments: ‘‘ Thou shalt remem- 
ber that thou wast a bondman in the land of Egypt, and the Lord 
thy God redeemed thee.” Again, after the lapse of a thousand years, 
when Israel was shorn of all her temporal glories, and the feeble 
remnant that gathered out of all the East around the sceptre of the 
house of David, was restored from a long and grievous captivity, it 
was among the first and most solemn exclamations of their gratitude: 
‘** We were bondmen, yet our God hath not forsaken us in our bond- 
age.” 

If there be any that now hear my voice who have aided in work- 
ing out the civil redemption of this large empire; if there be any 
whose kindred have poured out their blood in achieving the glories 
which have fallen upon us; if there be any who cherish the high 
exploits of our mighty ancestors, and cultivate an unquenching love 
for the free and noble institutions which have descended to us; { 
beseech them to couple with the lofty emotions belonging to such 
scenes, the solemn recollection, that ‘‘ we were bondmen.” If any 
who hear me have been led by the power of the everlasting God, 
into the liberty of his own sons, and now rejoicing in the hope of 
eternal life, look back upon the bondage out of which their souls 
have been redeemed, with unutterable gratitude to Him who gave 
himself for them ; I pray them to bring to the discussion which lies 


*This Address was first published in pamphlet form, at Frankfort, Ky., before 
its author was a minister of the gospel; and in obedience to the following request: 

«* Ata meeting of the Kentucky Colonization Society, January 6th, 1831-— 

** Resolved, unanimously, That the thanks of the Society are due to Robert 
J. Breckinridge, Eeq., for the very able and eloquent address delivered by him, on 
this evening, and that Dr. Luke Munsell, John II. Hanna, and James W. Denny, 
Esq’rs, be a committee to wait on him, and request a copy for publication. 

Att. H. WINGATE, Ree. See’y.”’ 

It was published, repeatedly afterwards, in various newspapers ond periodicals, 

and many thousands of copies of it have thus been scattered through the nation, 


within the last thirteen years. Perhaps our readers will excuse the present attempt 
to give it a somewhat more permanent form. 
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before us, those feelings which are produced by the deep and sacred 
assurance, that ‘our God hath not forsaken us in our bondage.” 

And will He not remember others also? We have his own assur- 
ance, that “ Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands unto God.” 
Will his justice sleep forever? Will he not “behold the tears of 
such as are oppressed?’ Will he not “judge the poor?’ Will he 
not “save the children of the needy?’ Will he not “break in 
pieces the oppressor?” The forsaken, the afilicted, the smitten of 
men, will he also utterly cast off? And who shall stand in the way 
of his righteous indignation? Who shall resist the stroke of his 
almighty arm, or shield us from his fierce and consuming wrath ? 
Alas! for that people, who resisting all the lessons of a wise experi- 
ence, blind to the unchanging course of the providence of God, and 
deaf to the continual admonitions of his eternal word, will madly 
elect to brave the fury of his just and full retribution! ‘ Because I 
have called, and ye refused ; I have stretched out my hand, and no 
man pe porgel but ye have set at nought all my counsel, and would 
none of my reproof: I also will laugh at your calamity ; I will mock 
when your fear cometh; when your fear cometh as desolation, and 
your destruction cometh as a whirlwind; when distress and anguish 
cometh upon you: then shall they seek me, but shall not find me.” 

Such thoughts habitually crowd upon me when I contemplate those 
great personal and national evils, from which the system of operations 
which I stand here to advocate, seems to offer us some prospect of 
deliverance. The scheme of African Colonization, as exhibited by 
our National Society and its various auxiliaries, is a most noble con- 
ception. It is a stupendous plan—spanning the Atlantic and encirc- 
~> its wide embrace a nation of slaves, and a continent of heathen. 

frica is classed as one of the great divisions of the earth, and is 
a vast peninsular continent, extending from the 37th degree of north, 
to about the 34th degree of south latitude; and from the 17th degree 
of west, to the 51st degree of east longituae. Its greatest length is 
about five thousand miles, and its greatest breadth more than four 
thousand. Considering its peculiarly advantageous situation, it is 
surprising that, in all ages, it has been comparatively so little known 
by the rest of the world; for standing as it were, in a central position, 
between the other three quarters, it affords a much more ready com- 
munication with Europe, Asia, and America, than they do with each 
other. It is opposite to Europe along the Mediterranean, whose 
shores were the nursery of our race, in a line from east to west, for 
almost a thousand miles, the distance being seldom one hundred 
miles, and never that many leagues. It is over against Asia for a 
distance of one thousand three hundred miles, the whole length of 
the Red Sea, whose breadth sometimes does not exceed fifteen miles, 
and seldom one hundred and fifty. Its coast, for two thousand miles, 
lies opposite to America, at a distance of from five hundred to seven 
hundred leagues, if we include the islands; whereas America is 
scarce any where nearer to Europe than one thousand leagues, nor 
to Asia, except in the inhospitable climate of Kamschatka, than two 
thousand five hundred leagues. 

At a period to which profane history does not reach, but on which 
the word of God sheds its holy light, Africa was planted by the 
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descendants of Ham, thesonof Noah. Cush settled in Lower Egypt, 
and from him were descended the ancient ‘°thiopians, known to us 
as the Nubians and Abyssinians, and embracing, also, those unknown 
nations inhabiting the equatonal regions of that continent. Misraim 
peopled what was known to the ancients as the Thebais, Hermopolis, 
Memphis, and the Delta of the Nile—to us, as Upper and Lower 
Egypt. From him also were descended, among other people of Af- 
rica, the inhabitants of Colchis, the ancestors of the warlike Philis- 
tines, whose descendents, until this day, if learned men are to be 
credited, have occupied so large a space on the page of history. 
Phut peopled Lybia and Mauritania, embracing the kingdom of Fez, 
the Deserts, Algiers, and other portions. From these, with such 
additions as emigration and frequent conquest have given, it is prob- 
able that all the nations of Africa, however divided, mixed, or dis- 
persed, originally came. 

Agenor, an Egyptian, founded the Pheenecian Commonwealth and 
the Republic of Tyre. Cadmus, the son of Agenor, founded the 
Republic of Thebes, and introduced the use of letters into Greece. 
Cecrops, at the head of an Egyptian colony, founded the Athenian 
State, and gave laws to the barbarous hordes of Attica. If profane 
tradition is to be credited, these and other colonies from Africa, were 
driven out from their native regions by the first of the Shepherd 
Kings, (who were themselves the Amelekites, descendants of Canaan, 
another son of Ham,) who devastated Egypt at the head of two 
hundred and forty thousand warriors, and established at Tanis, the 
seat of that Empire, under whose iron sway the chosen people of 
God groaned under a despotism so bitter in its progress, so awful in its 
overthrow. There are several reflections here which wonderfully 
illustrate, upon this fated race, the vicissitudes which belong to all 
that is haman.They who gave to our ancestors the first model of those 
institutions which deserve to be called free, have the longest bowed 
down under insupportable oppression. They who gave to Europe 
the first knowledge of the arts, and of human letters, have been 
shrouded in tbe longest and the deepest intellectual darkness. They 
who, in the career of resistless victory, first established the principle 
of national, perpetual, and hereditary slavery, have the sorest, and 
the most unpitied, wept under that deep and unmitigated curse. 

Certain portions of Africa were, as early as any other region, 
erected into regular communities, after the re-peopling of the earth 
by the decendants of Noah. That some of those communities very 
eatly attained to a high degree of cultivation, wealth and power, there 
is abundant evidence in profane history, in the Holy Scriptures, and 
in those extraordinary monuments of taste and magnificence, which 
placed beyond the farthest verge of knowledge, and as it were 
beside its regular current, yet remain the wonder and astonishment 
of mankind. That their progress in immorality and crime, was equal 
to their advance in civilization, there remains no room to doubt. He 
who has dwelt much on such subjects, may consider this as in no 
way different from the ordinary course of events, and as accounting 
well enough for many of the calamities which have befallen them in 
subsequent ages. I dispute not with philosophy; but there is anoth- 
er view of the matter—and I would that philosophy were more 
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frequently enticed to such contemplations—which has appeared to 
me most solemn and striking. Egypt was the most powerful of the 
kingdoms of Africa for many ages. As it stood on the threshhold 
of the only entrance to that continent accessible to the ancients, and 
was itself the medium of all interior communication with it; as its 
boundaries, if well defined at all, were not accurately known to the 
the nations of Asia and Europe ; as their knowledge of her surround- 
ing tributary and allied states was still less accurate; as it was the 
uniform habit of all ancient conquerors, of whom Egypt produced 
many, to manifest the most extravagant pretensions to grandeur and 
empire; in fine, from a variety of such considerations, it is manifest 
to every scholar, that when the ancients speak of Egypt, their mean- 
ing is most generally to be understood as of a country vastly more 
extensive than we, with our better knowledge, would attach to that 
term. If indeed we should frequently understand them as meaning 
all Africa known to them, we eau not, perhaps, be far from the 
correct view of the subject. 

At a period in her history scarcely less prosperous than any that 
had preceded it, and when she stood forth famous in arts and arms, 
the queen of nations; when there appeared beforehand, no probabil- 
ity of great reverses, and the prince who filled her throne, boasted, 
as we are informed by Herodotus, ‘that no God could deprive him 
of his kingdom ;” just then, when it would appear to human observ- 
ation that the mercies of God were poured out profusely on Africa, 
his decree went forth against her: ‘‘ From the tower of Syene, even 
unto the border of Ethiopia,” the curse of the Most High clave unto 
the land. The seed of his chosen had been enticed and betrayed; 
they had reposed upon her, and been pierced with many sorrows. 
** Thou art like a young lion of the nations’’—‘ I will spread my net 
over thee”—* I will scatter the Egyptians among the nations” —* I 
will make many people amazed at thee’””—* Ashur is there and all 
her company” —“ There is Elam and all her multitude” —* There is 
Mesheck, Tubal, and all her multitude’”—‘There is Edom, her 
kings, and all her princes’””—“ There be the princes of the North, all 
of them, and all the Zidonians’”—*‘ It shall be the basest of the 
kingdoms; neither shall it exalt itself any more above the nations ; 
for I will diminish them, that they shall no more rule over the nations.” 
For more than two thousand years the annals of every people 
attest the fulfilment of this remarkable prophecy. Conquered by 
the Persians under Cambyses, within fifty years after this prediction ; 
conquered again by the Macedonians; subjugated and pillaged by 
the Romans, and made the theatre of many of their bloodiest wars ; 
overwhelmed by the Saracens ; subjugated, scourged and made des- 
olate by the Mamelukes; devastated by the Turks; overrun by the 
French; for a hundred generations, made the battle field of nations, 
and the constant victim of them all; and worse than all, her children, 
for centuries together, swept into distant and hopeless bondage— 
scattered and sifted throughout the universe, as it is this day. 

The discovery of America, which was destined to exert so exten- 
sive and so benign an influence upon the European race, the de- 
scendants of Japhet, added increased bitterness to the cup of afflic- 
tion which seemed already overflowing for the children of Ham. 
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The first adventurers to the western continent and the islands along 
the Atlantic coast, without the least remorse, reduced the simple and 
ignorant aborigines to a servitude so monstrous, that in the island of 
Hispaniola alone, from the year 1508 to 1517, the Indians were re- 
duced, by the brutal oppression under which they groaned, from sixty 
thousand to fourteen thousand souls; and the extinction of this mis- 
erable remnant was hastened by more aggravated calamities. You 
will observe that this wholesale butchery was perpetrated under the 
same execrable pretence of political necessity, under which every 
public crime which has disgraced our race, has found its constant 
defence. It was sanctioned by a formal decree of the king of Spain, 
‘that the servitude of the lations was warranted by the laws both 
of God and man.” I have no intention of entering into details 
which are not necessary to the complete understanding of the sub- 
ject before me. And perhaps enough has been said to show how 
easy was the transition fiom Indian to African subjugation ; from 
crime perpetrated on a feeble and nearly extinguished race, to similar 
crime inflicted on one more robust, more degraded, and therefore 
more suitable to the purposes of an insatiable rapacity. Barthelemi 
de las Casas, Bishop of Chiapa, heading the little band of ecclesias- 
tics who still recognised the obligations of justice and humanity to 
the Indians, beset the Spanish throne with prayers in their behalf, 
until by a fatality, singular and most unhappy, he saw their chains, 
which it was the object of his life to break, rivited forever; and 
those whom he had designated, in the madness of his zeal, as their 
substitutes in wretchedness, become only their fellows in slavery. 

As early as 1503, a few negroes had been sent to the new world. 
In 1511 Ferdinand permitted their importation in larger numbers. 
Charles the Fifth, on his accession to the throne, rejecting what was 
wise and humane in the plans of Las Casas, and adopting so much 
of them as was abhorrent to every virtuous feeling, granted an exclu- 
sive patent to one of his Flemish favourites, to import four thousand 
negroes into America. The patent was sold to certain Genoese 
merchants for twenty-five thousand ducats. The Portuguese had 

found the trade in slaves, which had been long abolished in Europe, 

one of the first advantages derived from their discoveries in Africa. 

The Genoese, under the patent of the Emperor, found no difficulty 

in procuring the victims of their avarice, and were the first who 
brought into regular form that commerce in the souls and bodies of 
men, between Africa and America, which inflicts of all things else, 

the most indelible stain on the character of mankind. 

The first settlements which were made by the English on the con- 
tinent of North America, were under the auspices of corporations, 
or individuals, to whom extensive grants had been made by the 
English crown. The company that settled the colony of Virginia 
had monopolized its commerce up to the year 1620. In that year, 
this monopoly was given up, and the trade opened. A Dutch ves- 
sel from the coast of Guinea, availing itself of the commercial lib- 
erty which prevailed, brought into James river twenty Africans, who 
were immediately purchased as slaves. An ordinance that all heathen 
persons might be held as slaves, and that their descendants, although 
Christians, might be continued in slavery, sealed on this continent 


























































































































































































the doom of the w retched African. Such was the saints of slavery 
in the United States. Such was the first settlement among us, of 
an oppressed and suffering race, which has augmented by a very rapid 
propagation, and continual importation, in somewhat more than two 
centuries, from twenty souls, to two millions. Virginia, the most 
ancient of our commonw ealths, was the first of them to lend herself to 
the oppression of these unhappy men. Holland, who had, within 
forty years, emancipated herself from a foreign despotism, used the 
large resources which grew up under the shade of her recovered 
liberty, to deliver over an unoffending people to hopeless bondage ; 
and, that the climax of cupidity and turpitude might be aptly adjust- 
ed, the whole matter was concluded in the name of Christianity. 

Men were not slow in discovering the evils of the unnatural con- 
dition of society, whose origin among us I have been attempting to 
disclose. As early as 1698, a settlement of Quakers near German- 
town, in Pennsylvania, publicly expressed their opinion of the un- 
righteousness of human bondage. And from that day till the present, 
there have flourished in our country, men of large and just views, 
who have not ceased to pour over this subject a stream of clear and 
noble truth, and to importune their country, by every motive of duty 
and advantage, to wipe from her escutcheon the stain of human tears. 
They have not lived in vain. In better times their counsels will be 
heard. When the day comes, and come it surely will, when through- 
out this broad empire, not an aspiration shall go up to the throne of 
God, that does not emanate from a freeman’s heart, they will live in 
story, the apostles of that hallowed reign of peace; and men will 
quote their names to adorn the highest lessons of wisdom, and enforce, 
by great examples, the practice of high and virtuous actions. 

With the increase of the number of slaves, became more apparent 
the injuries inflicted by slavery itself, upon every interest associated 
with it. The voice of reason and humanity began to be listened to, 
when that of interest uttered its soundsin unison. What individuals 
had long foreseen, some of our communities began at length to ap- 
prehend and to provide against. A duty on the importation of slaves 
was laid by New York, in 1753, by Pennsylvania, in 1762, and by 
New Jersey, in 1769. Virginia, the first to introduce them, was 
also the earliest in setting the example of their exclusion. In 1778, 
in the midst of civil war, she put upon the pages of her history, an 
enduring record of her respect for those rights of other men, for 
which she was freely pouring out her own blood, by prohibiting the 
introduction of slaves into any of her ports. In 1780, Pennsylvania 
passed a law for the gradual abolition of slavery, which has the merit 
of being the earliest legislative proceeding of the kind in any coun- 
try. All the states, north and east of Maryland, have since passed 
similar laws. On the adoption of the Federal Constitution, Congress 
was authorized to prohibit, at the end of twenty years, the importa- 
tion of negroes into any part of the United States; and the power 
was exercised at the appointed time. No slaves have, therefore, 
been legally brought into this nation since the year 1808. 

After the close of our revolutionary war, many negroes who fled 
from their masters, and sought protection with the British armies 
during its progress, were scattered through the Bahama Islands, and 
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Nova Scotia. Others had found their way to England. In 1787, a 
private company in England sent four hundred of them, with their 
own consent, to Sierra Leone, on the western coast of Africa. About 
five years afterwards, twelve hundred of those from Nova Scotia were 
transported to Sierra Leone, by the British government. The Ma- 
roons, from Jamaica, were removed thither in 1805. The hostility 
of the French, the opposition of the natives, the selection of a situ- 
ation which proved to be unfortunate in many local particulars, and 
perhaps more than either, the heterogeneous materials of which that 
settlement was composed, for some years retarded its growth. All 
these difficulties, however, have been surmounted. That colony 
contains more than twenty thousand souls, of whom more than three 
fourths are re-captured Africans, whose rapacious owners had des- 
tined them for foreign bondage. Towns are reared up, churches and 
schools established, agriculture has become a settled pursuit, and 
society has put on a regular and stable appearance. 

For some years anterior to 1816, the project of colonizing the free 
blacks of this country in Africa, had occupied the serious considera- 
tion of individuals in several parts of the union. The rapid accum- 
ulation of free negroes, who amounted at that period to two hundred 
and ten thousand, to which number they had grown from sixty 
thousand, in twenty-six years, had become a subject of general 
anxiety ; and in some of the states laws were passed annexing the 
condition of banishment to emancipation. The idea of colonizing 
them was probably first suggested in this country from the success 
which attended the establishment at Sierra Leone. It was known, 
moreover, that the Portuguese, the French, the Danes, and the Eng- 
lish, had established white settlements along the coast of Africa, 
from the Cape de Verd to the Cape of Good Hope. More than a 
century before, the French had established a post on the Senegal, 
four hundred miles from its mouth. At Congo, the Portuguese had 
grown into a considerable colony. At the southern extremity of 
Africa, the Dutch and English had spread over a country larger than 
the southern peninsula of Europe. It was not then a question requir- 
ing serious debate, whether America could do what many nations 
had done before. In 1802, Mr. Jefferson, then President of the 
United States, in compliance with the request of the Virginia legis- 
lature communicated by Governor Monroe, entered into negotiations, 
which proved unsuccessful, with the Sierra Leone company, and 
afterwards with Portugal, to procure a situation for an American 
colony of blacks in Africa. The project continued to gain strength, 
until, on the 21st day of December, 1816, the first public meeting 
to form a Colonization Society in this country, was held at Washing- 
ton City; and shortly afterwards the American Society was estab- 
lished, under the patronage of many of the most distinguished citi- 
zens of this nation. 

Formed under such auspices, at such a crisis, and for such an ob- 
ject, this society has steadily pursued its onward course, the object of 
many a bitter sarcasm, of various and contradictory accusation, of 
flippant and most impertinent contempt, and of grave and deep 
reproach. Full of the noble ardour which belongs to generous 
enterprise, it has triumphed at every step, and won its way to the 
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confidence and applause of men. It numbers over one hundred and 
sixty auxiliary societies; eleven states have, by their legislatures, 
recommended it to the patronage of Congress; and all the leading 
sects of evangelical Christians in the United States, have, through 
their highest ecclesiastical tribunals, testified their cordial approbation 
of its operations. The colony established at Liberia, under its aus- 
pices, occupies a fertile, and to the black constitution, a salubrious 
region, extending from Gallinas river to the territory of Kroo Settra, 
a distance of two hundred and eighty miles along the western coast 
of Africa, and from twenty to thirty miles in the interior. About 
one thousand eight hundred colonists, who have been sent there 
from the United States, with about half as many more re-captured 
Africans, constitute an independent, republican, and Christian com- 
munity, in the midst of that benighted land. The rights of our holy 
religion are regularly observed, and its precepts as well obeyed as 
among ourselves. Schools are regularly conducted for the education 
of the youth of the colony, and many children of the natives are 
also training in them. All the institutions of a young and very 
flourishing community are in successful operation. I have recently 
seen several numbers of a weekly newspaper, published by a free 
man of colour at Monrovia, containing notices of the various inter- 
ests which indicate a well established and prosperous little state. 
Notices of popular elections, of the condition of the military force 
and the public defence, of public roads opened and repaired, of the 
improvement and transfer of estates, of mercantile prosperity and 
commercial enterprise, of the little incidents of social life, and what 
is not less striking and indicative of the state of the people, literary 
notices and light efforts in the belles lettres, for the gratification of 
the popular taste. Such traits as these impress us not less strongly 
with the existing condition of affairs at Liberia, than those interesting 
details of its growth, prosperity and general advancement, which are 
regularly given to the American public from authentic sources, and 
which I could not now recapitulate, without an inexcusable trespass 
on your patience. The result of the whole is full to the point, that 
one great object of the Colonization Society has been completely 
attained. A colony has been actually established, possessing all the 
elements of permanent and boundless prosperity. The germ ofa 
great and cultivated nation has already taken root in the midst of 
Africa. The leaven of Christianity is already mixed up with the 
mass of her dark and absurd superstitions. How much feebler was 
the origin of all those astonishing triumphs of civilization, by which 
the little states of Greece stamped her indelible name upon the very 
front of human glory! How small, compared with the actual condi- 
tion of Liberia, was the beginning of the Roman state—stern, wise, 
and unparalleled as she was—whose power overshadowed the face 
of the whole earth, and transmuted every thing into the likeness of 
itself! And who shall say that, when two centuries have passed 
away, the continent of Africa shall not behold millions of free and 
Christian men, lifting up their hearts in thanksgivings to the God of 
their fathers, and in grateful recollections of the pilgrims of Mesura- 
do, in like manner as we cherish the recollection of the landing at 
Plymouth Rock ? j 
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The American Colonization Society has probably succeeded to 
the extent of its original expectation. It proposed to establish a col- 
ony of free blacks, from the United States, with their own consent, 
in Africa; and thus to show by the fact, the possibility of removing 
that population from the United States, in such a manner as would 
decidedly improve the condition of those unhappy persons, and great- 
ly ameliorate the state of society among ourselves. It was originally 
objected, that the plan would be rendered impracticable at its thresh- 
hold, by the impossibility of procuring emigrants. Experience has 
hown that many more were always desirous of emigrating than the 
ociety had the means of removing. At this time not less than three 
thousand individuals would ¢lad!y remove to Liberia, if the necessa- 
ry funds could be procured. It was also objected, that the expense 
of removal would be so great as te prevent its being carned to any 
useful extent. ‘This was clearly absurd, unless it had been shown 
that it was necessarily more costly to remove a free necro to Africa 
from America, than a slave to America from Africa; and that our 
national resources were smaller when our population was ten mullions, 
than when it was three millions. The experiment has shown that 
emigrants may be sent out for twenty dollars each; a sum equal in 
value to about three months’ labour of an adult male slave in most of 
the slave-holding states. It was farther objected, that the unhealthi- 
ness of the climate was an insurmountable obstacle in the way of 
colonizing any partof Africa. The facts stated in a former part of 
this address, the accounts of all travellers who have visited that con- 
tinent—especi uly of Mungo Park, who saw more of its interior than 
all other Europeans—and the uniform experience of the American 
colony, leave no room to doubt that the reigon of country owned by 
it, is pleasant, and to the black constitution extremely salubriou 
{t was also asserted, that if all these obstacles were overcome, and a 
colony established, it would be unable to support itself against the 
native tribes in its neighborhood. ‘This cavil also has been answered 
by experience. In 1822, when the settlement was weak and but 
recently established, it was fully competent to carry on and terminate 
with success, a war with the native tribes. The result of that wa: 
was so decidedly favourable to the colony, that the colonial agent, 
Mr. Ashmun, in his report for 1825, says; ‘ our influence over them 
(the native tribes) is unbounded, it is more extensive than IT dare, at 
this early period, risque my character for veracity by asserting. But 
I beg leave to refer, at least. to facts already communicated, to ou 
military expeditions into the heart of the country uninterrupted, to 
our | urchase of the Saint Pauls, admission into the Grand Bassa, and 
acquisition of the Sesters. On several occasions of alarm from the 
interior, the whole population of the country has been ready to throw 
itself into our arms for protection.’ What adds greatly to the securi- 
tv of the colony, both from internal and foreign enemies, is the con- 
nexion of the agent of our government for recaptured Africans, with 
the affairs of the establishment. That agent is also the society’s col- 
onial agent: the re-captured Africans of whom he has the charge 
by authority of an act of Congress, forma part of the colony and 
their protection of necessity involves its security. Mr. Stockton, of 
the United States’ Navy. was one of the signers of the treaty by 
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which a part of the territory was ceded to the society. Captain 
Spence built a fort on the Cape at the public expense, supplied it 
with guns, and the American flag was hoisted on its battlements. 
He also left an armed schooner for the better protection of the colony. 
The agent for re-captured Africans, as already stated, is appointed 
by the authority of our government, and is supported by it. 

We have then a practical illustration of the manner in which three 
hundred thousand free negroes may be removed from among us, and 
planted in comfort and security in the land of their ancestors. Al- 
most,the entire voice of the country proclaims that object to be wor- 
thy of our highest efforts, whether we consider what is due from a 
Christian nation to the victims of its own avarice and oppression, or 
what is necessary in a wise people towards providing tor their own 
security, and the peace of their offspring. 

If I were to attempt to draw a picture of the suffering and degra- 
dation of this multitude of beings, reduced to that condition by out 
own policy ‘and social state, | should only repeat in your hearing 
what has been often said. If I should set out to develope the ample 
means, and competent legal authority residing in our different gov- 
ernments, state and national, to redress evils which exceed by far the 
most forcible descriptions of them which have fallen under my notice 
[ should have to recapitulate to you, those views and arguments which 
are already familiar to the public. On none of these points will I 
detain you ; but leaving them to rest on the able expositions from a 
great variety of sources, which are accessible to every one who de- 
sires such information, I will pass on to other considerations, which 
= out of the operations of the society. Although they may not 
1ave entered largely into its original design, some of them have a 
higher interest than the direct, primary object for which it was organ- 
ized. He who has considered the removal of our free blacks to Al- 
rica, as the ultimate point of this noble enterprise, has taken a very 
inadequate view of a subject of singular interest and almost unlimit- 
ed extent. The blessings to Africa, to America, and to the whol 
world, which will follow the accomplishment of the simple and prac- 
ticable scheme of the society, cannot now be grasped by any human 
intelligence ; but enough can be foreseen to commend it to our ear 
nest and zealous support. 

The first of what may be called the collateral effects attending the 
fulfilment in some good degree, of the national hopes to which the 
successful operations of this society have given life and vigor, to 
which I will direct your notice, is the political and intellectual regen- 
eration of Africa. One of the most uniform and curious facts in the 
history of man, is his constant propensity to migrate. Hardly one 
example can be found, of a nation locating the permanent seat of its 
empire in the native land of its inhabitants. Every people of which 
we have any account, has been a nation of wanderers; some by 
peaceful acquisition of unoccupied regions, some by purchase, most 
by the power of their victorious bands. Driven out by the wants of 
a too dense population ; fleeing from the various calamities by which 
every region has at some period been visited ;_ persecuted children of 
God ; oppressed disciples of liberty; incited by the love of gold, 
and the still more unappeasable lust of conquest ; every nfotive, has 
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operated to make men wanderers, and all nations colonists. With 
the tribes that have gone out in all ages, have gone out alsothe man- 
ners, the social institutions, the tastes, the literature, and the know- 
ledge of their country. Behold the overruling providence of God! 
America, the freest, the wisest, the most practical of nations, is 
pouring back her streams of liberty and knowledge, upon the most 
degraded of them all. _Behold the noble retribution! She received 
slaves—she returns freemen! They came savages—they return laden 
with the fruits of civilization. And though they earned in tears and 
anguish the more intense that it found no utterance, every boon they 
can carry back to their afflicted country; yet in the day of her re- 
generation, will Africa forget the wrongs inflicted on her for centu- 
ries together, in gratitude for the distant, but sacred recompense. 
We can look back through buried ages, to the monuments of her 
power and grandeur, to the triumphs of her renowned captains, to 
the early cultivation of her people, and the rich contributions of her 
sons to the stores of ancient knowledge in all its multiplied depart- 
ments: and we can well imagine the rapture with which her awak- 
ened sons will dwell on the tale of her departed glories, and rekindle 
in her breast that sacred flame which ages of wo had extinguished. 
We can look onward, as upon our own country, and see the lessons 
of wisdom, and liberty, and public strength, and social order, speak- 
ing forth in the acts of living men; and we can adequately conceive 
how confusion, and imbecility, and civil darkness, will flee away 
from the land into which the knowledge and the practice of such 
institutions shall be transplanted. These things we can foresee. 
But we cannot tell how deeply the seed we are planting may shoot 
its roots into a kindly soil. We know not how lofty may be its trunk 
at the meridian of its perfect strength. We cannot tell how many 
children of affliction may gather round it and be secure. We see 
not how far its shadow may extend over nations that we now know 
of only by their crimes. But we know that we are acting well, and 
that the issues are in the hands of him who is mighty to redeem. 

I do not doubt that one of the surest, and certainly the most im- 
portant effect of the colonization of Africa, on the proposed plan, 
will be the conversion of its inhabitants to Christianity. From the 
tropic of Cancer to the Cape of Good Hope, that country is possess- 
ed by Pagans. The Mahomedans occupy Egypt and the Barbary 
coast. The people of Abyssinia, or Upper Ethiopia, are called Christ- 
ians, but they retain many Pagan and Jewish rites. In the north of 
Africa are a few Jews, who manage what trade that region is possess- 
ed of; and in the south of Africa there is a small colony of French 
Huguenots, planted nearly a century and a half ago. There isa 
mori ral fitness in the thought, and it is deeply solemn also, that we, 
who have contributed so “largely to the degradation of Africa, and 
aided so fully in heaping upon her sons the direst calamities to which 
flesh is heir; should also be the instruments of bestowing on her the 
costliest gifts and richest blessings our nature can receive. The 
Christian “public cannot fail to perceive in all these operations, the 
hand of that presiding Providence, which having permitted the 
wretched African to be enslaved that he might be Christianized, now 
demands his restoration that he may Christianize his brethren. The 
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time is fast approaching when the earth ond all the fulness of it s shall 
become the large inheritance of those to whom it appertains by the 
promise of the eternal God. The reign of his own glorious kingdom 
is almost at hand; and when his people saw, even afar, the approach 
of its hallowed dawn, a new spirit felluponthem. They have arisen 
to do their Master’s work, and to possess what is their own. You 
sec them in the islands of the most distant seas. Their feet are in 
the midst of the pathless wilderness. In the great city, amid the 
busy haunts of men, and in the desolate abodes of wretchedness and 
squi alid want, you behold the traces of their ardent labours. The 
Arab in the desert hears his unwritten dialect made the vehicle of 
salvation. The wandering hordes, whose names civilization is not 
able to recount, find their tents become the abode of those who are 
worthy to have been the associates of the Apostles. The Brahmin 
by the Ganges throws aside the chain of his accursed caste. The 
savage of our own wilderness forgets the wrongs which the fierce 
white man heaps upon his smitten race, and listens to the still smal! 
voice which directs him to a higher and surer hope. The marine: 
in his trackless wanderings, rears above his perilous home the un- 
wonted banner, the emblem of his return to God. The way of the 
kings of the East is drying up apace ; and the scattered and afilicted 
sced of Abraham turn their longing hearts again towards the mount 
Olivet and the city of the Great king. Nine millions of copies of 
the Holy Scriptures have been ~ tributed through the world, in one 
hundred and sixty languages and dialects, by the instrumentality ot 
about four thousand five hundred organized societies. Forty-five 
missionary presses have been established; forty missionary college 
put in operation: and six hundred and fifty ordained missionari 
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aided by about three thousand assistants, are operating throughout 
the world, at more than five hundred and forty foreign stations. 
There are three hundred thousand children in the missionary schools. 
Fifty thousand persons converied from Paganism, are members of 
the Christian churches, and it is computed that more than five thous- 
and are annually converted to the service of the living God. Four 
hundred thousand heathen have renounced idolatry ; and in ten years 
the gospel has been preached at the various missions, to not less than 
four millions of adult persons. One hundred and sixty millions of 
tracts have been thrown into circulation; and there are over two 
millions of sabbath scholars under training throughout = world. It 
is an era of vast and magnificent Christian enterprise. Everg engine 
which the most ardent and intre pid piety could put in requisition, is 
wielded against the kingdom of darkness; and it alre ady totters to 
its predestinated overthrow. Africa is partaking of this noble work; 
and she will partake still more largely. The little band at Liberia, 
who are spreading over the wilderness around them, a strange aspect 
of life and beauty, are in every sense a missionary station. Every 
ship freighted from our shores with their suffering kindred, will 
freighted also with the heralds of the cross. You will see the light 
breaking in upon one and another dark habitation of cruelty. The 
night of heathenism will depart. One tribe after another will come 
to the light of Zion, and to the brightness of her rising. Ethiopia 
will awake, and rise from the dust, and look abroad on the day, and 
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stretch her hands out to God. The light will still spread, and kindle 
and brighten, till all the millions of Atrica are brought to the ¢lori- 
ous liberty of the sons of God! 

The civil, intellectual and religious enitivation of a people, carrie 
with it the possession of all the indispensable in: eredients to hich 
national happiness and virtue, and ts scarcely consistent with the 
prevalence of those brutal and inhuman practices which exist amon 
savace and heathen nations. Amongst the present crimes of Affica 
ere is one encouraged and shared by nations calling themse!ve 
lized, so horrible and atrocious, th a _s certain extir rpat ion, by the 
ans We have been noticing, would alone be sufficient to commend 

1 ¢ v i 
vad man. IT have already presented | you with a brief account of 
the ortzin of the slave trade, so far as it was connected with our sub- 
ject. ‘There are some crimes so revolting in their nature, that the 
just observance of the decencies of speech deprives us of the only 
culiioet ‘ts which are capable of depictine their enormity. Every well 
regulated heart is smitten with horror at the bare idea of their perpe- 
tration; and we are uncertain whether most to loathe the claim of 
those who habitually commit them to companionship with human 
nature, or to marvel that the unutterable wrath of heaven does not 
scathe and blast them in the midst of their enormities. Let the 
father look upon the dawning intelligence = the boy that prattles 
around his knee, the pride of his fond heart, the ono and stay ol 
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his honest name; and then, if he can, let hire picture him in distan 
bondage, the fountain of his affections dried up, the i ht of know- 
ledge extinguished in his mind, his manly and upright spirit broken 
hy oppression, and his free person and just proportions marred and 
lncerated by the incessant cone. Let the husband look upon the 
object in whose sacred care he has “garnered up his heart,” and on 
the litile innocent who draws the fountain of its life from her pure 
breast, rec: ling, as he gazes on one and the other, the freshness and 
~ trength of his early and ardent love; and then, if he be able 

t - n picture Xhon c objects i in comparison with which all that earth 
a  cive is valueless in his eyes, torn from him by violence, basely 
pea tir for cold like beasts at the a . bent down undei 
unpitied sorrows, their persons polluted, and their pure hearts cor- 
rupter i—hopele ssandu np itied slaves to the rude caprice and brutal 
passions of those we blush to call men. Let him turn from these 
spectacles, and look abroad on the heritage where his lot has been 
cast, glad and smiling under the profuse blessings which heaven has 
poured on it; let him look back on the current of a life overflowing 
with countless enjoyments, and before him on a cd@reer full of antici- 
pated triumphs, and lighted by the effulgence of noble and virtuous 
deeds, the very close of which looks placid under the weight ot 
years made venerable by generous and useful actions, and covered 
by the gratitude and applause of admiring friends; let the man- 
stealer come upon him, and behold the wreck and desolation! Shame, 
disgrace, infamy; the blichting of all hopes, the withering of all joys: 
long unnoticed wo, untended poverty, a dishonoured name, an un 
wept death, a forgotten grave; all, and more than all, are in these 
words, fe 7s a slave! 
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He who can preserve the « even current of bis thenghtei in the midst 
of such reflections, may have some faint conception “of the miseries 
which the slave trade has inflicted on mankind. I am unable to 
state with accuracy, the number of the victims of this horrible tratlic ; 
but if the least dependance can be placed on the statements of those 
persons who have given the most attention to the subject, with the 
best means of information, it unquestionably exceeds ten millions of 
human beings exported by violence and fraud from Africa. This 
appalling mass of crime and suffering has every atom of it been 
heaped up before the presence of enlightened men, and in the face 
of a holy God, by nations boasting of their civilization, and pretend- 
ing to respect the dictates of Christianity. The mind is overwhelm- 
ed at the magnitude of such atrocity, and the heart sickens at the 
contemplation of such an amount of human anguish and despair. 

This trade has been abolished by the laws of every civilized nation, 
except Portugal and Brazil. Our own national act for that purpose, 
passed on the 2d d: iy of March, 1807, and preceded by twenty-three 
days, a similar act by Great Britain, achieved by the friends of hu- 
manity in that realm, after a struggle of twenty years. Acts of mere 
prohibition, however, were found unequal to the suppression of crimes 
which had been maturing for more than three hundred years. After 
several amendments to the law of 1807, it was enacted on the 15th 
of May, 1820, that every person proved to be engaged in the slave 
trade, should be adjudged guilty of piracy and punished with death. 
Here, also, our country was in the van of nations. The glory of 
vindicating the rights of man on the broad principles of truth and 
nature, and of first assuming this noble stand against the long cher- 
ished and guilty customs of the whole world, is due to the congress 
of the United States. Nor should it be forgotten that the recom- 
mendation for the passage of this law, came from a committee acting 
on a memorial of the American Colonization Society. Such acts 
unquestionably exercise a very salutary influence over those persons 
who might be disposed to engage in the slave trade ; and are exceed- 
ingly valuable as high indications of public sentiment, and as imper- 
ishable monuments, erected by the highest authorities among men, to 
clear and noble principles of right. But they cannot of themselves, 
effect their own benevolent purposes. After the passage of the act 
of 1820, it was stated on the floor of Congress by representatives 
from several slave-holding states, that no fewer than thirteen thous- 
and slaves were annually smuggled into the United States. And we 
have undoubted authority for believing that at least sixty thousand 
negroes are yearly transported from Africa, under circumstances of 
as great cruelty as have ever marked that traffic. The slave trade 
can be no otherwise effectually abolished than by shedding a stream 
of moral light upon the dark regions where it flourishes, so bread as 
to reveal it in its naked atrocity, to all its wretched victims. Nor 
are there any other apparent means by which this can be effected, 
but the full accomplishment of the plan of African Colonization. 

It is generally known, that the original members of the American 
Colonization Society anticipated that at some future period, the gen- 
eral government, and some if not all of the state governments, would 
co-operate in their exertions for the removal of an evil which was 
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obviously national in all its aspects, and which no private exertions 
were adequate to extinguish. This just expectation was expressed 
on the face of their original constitution, and has been constantly 
manifest in all their proceedings. 1 do not doubt that the general 
and state governments possess the constitutional power to make 
pecuniary contributions in furtherance of the objects of the society ; 
and as it is a point heretofore very ably elucidated, I will not now 
trespass on your time by drawing it into discussion. Every reason 
which commends the scheme to the support of the people of this 
nation, commends it also to the patronage of all our governments. 
Every motive which operates on the minds of slave holders, tending 
to make the colonization of the free blacks an object of interest to 
them, should operate in an equal degree to secure the hearty co-op- 
eration of the government of every slave-holding state. And I con- 
fess it is this view of the subject, which, as a slave-owner and a citi- 
zen of this commonwealth, appears to me, to draw it so peculiarly up 
to the exigencies of our situation, and to lay open before us a polit- 
ical moral above all others clear and explicit. We say, we are the 
friends of African colonization; its lesson is already precisely taught, 
and it only remains for us to go whither the light of its example 
points us. 

It was never the intention of the society to interfere with the rights 
of the proprietors of slaves; nor has it at any time done so. It took 
for granted the fact, that slavery was a great moral and political evil, 
and cherished the hope, and the belief also, that the successful pros- 
ecution of its objects would offer powerful motives, and exert a per- 
suasive influence in favour of emancipation. And it is from this 
indirect effect of the society, that the largest advantage is to result to 
America. It has shown us how we may be relieved of the curse of 
slavery, in a manner cheap, certain, and advantageous to both the 
parties. 

I have already briefly pointed to the origin of negro slavery in the 
new-world. Throughout the continents of North and South America, 
it is now tolerated only in the United States and Brazil. The wisest 
and most imbicile of all governments agree only in this, that oppres- 
sion, injustice, and hereditary wrong, are sanctified by any pretence 
of public necessity. Yet we shut our eyes to the iniquity of such 
conduct, and solace ourselves with the reflection, that we would have 
been wiser and more virtuous than our fathers, and that no hope of 
gain could have seduced us into the violation of the plainest dictates 
of humanity. And how, I pray you, do we manifest the sincerity 
of such convictions? Is it by professing to be the disciples of the 
living God, and wringing tears of anguish from our brethren in Christ ? 
Is it by being clamorous about our love of liberty, and exercising 
daily in private life a ferocious tyranny? Is it by proclaiming the 
ardour of our sympathy for every people struggling against oppression, 
while grinding down two millions of human beings in hopeless bond- 
age? Isit by denouncing the slave trader as a pirate,and punishing 
with death a crime whose horrid fruits are our daily care and enjoy- 
ment? Alas! that man cannot act as wisely as he reasons; that he 
cannot be made to understand, that the union between virtue and 
happiness is indissoluble and eternal. 
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Hereditary slavery is at war with the principles of every species of 
social system. Even the & erce and intolerable rule of a military despo- 
tism, has this to alleviat sway, that it tolerates no subsidiary tyranny. 
It is at war also », With eve +n v of nature, with every lesson ‘of experi- 
ence, and with every conclusion of reason. As it exists amone u 
it presents an aspect s« arcely less sincular, than it is indefens ible, In 
those states where it is tolerated, the organic law does not pretend to 
define it. Our own constitution merely recognizes it as an existing 
condition, and then limits it in various particul irs. Who were to be 

laves under it, or how they became so originally, it presumes not to 
decide. The constitution of Vircinia, under whose sway slaves wert 
first introduced into this state, is profoundly silent on the subject 
Could the ordinary powers of that ¢ wernment suffice to inflict here 
difary slavery on any class of its people? Tn the general statutes of 
Mag land, at any time in force here, do we find this question settled ? 
In the Commnen law of that realm, which abhorred slavery, shall we 
find the recorded doom of endless and involuntary be ne ce? Alas 
we find the record of our nati nal crimes written the plainest in thei 
daily perpetration. The legislative acts, which, with a cool atrocity to 
be equalled only by the prepo dd folly f the claims they set up over 
the persons of God’s creatures, dooms to slavery the free African the 
moment his eyes are opened on the light of heaven, for no other of- 
fence thar n being the child of parents thus doomed before him ; 

in the judgme aut of truth and the estimation of a just posterity 
held inferior in heinousness, only to the first act of piracy 
made them Ft It is in vain that we cover up and avoid 
reflections. They cling to us, and earth cries shame upon us, that 
their voice has been so long unheeded. The free Lybian, in hi 
scorching deserts, was as much a slave when he rushed in the Wild 
chase, upon the king of beasts, as is his unhappy offspring before our 
laws cleave to him. God creates no slaves. The laws of man do 
oft-times pervert the best gifts of nature, and wage an impious war- 
fare against herdecrees. But you can discover what is of the earth 
and what is from above. You may take man at his birth, and by an 
adequate system make him a slave, abrute,a demon. This is man’s 
work. The light of reason, history, and philosophy, the voice of 
nature and religion, the Spirit of God himself proclaims, that thy 
being he cre ‘ated in his own image, he must have created free. 

T am not putting forward any novel or extravagant opinions. 
His, and move , was the fruit of our glorious revolution ; and to estab- 
lish it, was its costly blood poured out. It is asserted, as the very 
first self-evident principle, in the Declaration of our Independence, 
that all men are created free and equal; and the second is, that these 
rights are in their nature unalienable. These are the foundation 
principles of that immortal instrument. They are reiterated in ex- 
press terms in nine of the American constitutions, and result by the 
strongest implication out of them all. They are sentiments consecrat- 
ed to our country, coeval with its national existence, and illustrated 
and enforced by the proudest monuments in its history. Yet there 
are not wanting those who assert that the constitution of this com- 
monwealth is directly in conflict with these sacred truths. This is 
nof perhaps the proper oceasion to enter into that discussion: and ! 
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the more willingly forbear to do so, as | have heretofore argued that 
question somewhat at large. It is clearly however of the very es- 
sence of free government, that it should possess the powers necessory 
to secure the prosperity of its people, to enforce their inahenable 
rights, and to provide for its own preservation. He who will show 
that this is not accomplished by the Constitution of Kentucky. will 
cast a blot on that assemblage of great men, and on that era, which 
our citizens delight to contemplate as among the most illustrious in 
our annals. He will establish the unhappy fact, that our fathers, 
while they thought they were mitigating the rigors of slavery by a 
wise forecast and a vigilant humanity, were in truth rendering it hope- 
less and endless ; and that instead of planting a deep foundation for 
the glory of this beautiful region, they were dooming it to be a pris- 
on-house forever, and us, their children, to be its wretched keepers. 
And when he does all this, he will prove, at the same moment, that 
that instrument has asserted what is not true in fact, that it has upheld 
what is indefensible in reasoning, that it has established what is fatal 
in practice, and that it is wholly inadequate to the exigencies of society. 

He who is created free, cannot, in the view of reason, even by his 
own voluntary act, bind himself to slavery ; because no compensation 
can be equivalent to that from which he has parted—his liberty ; and 
because whatever might be the consideration pretended to be given, 
it would pass through the slave to his master, who would thus enjoy 
both the thing bought and the price paid for it. This is an absurdity 
too gross to be entertained by any one with whom it would be worth 
the trouble of reasoning. Still less can a man barter away the rights of 
his unborn offspring, except in a manner subject to their confirmation 
or rejection at the years of maturity. In this case, every reason ap- 
plies that does in the other, and these in addition, that here there 
could be no pretence of necessity over a being not yet created, and 
in any case, the parent could part with no greater nght to control the 
child, than he himself enjoyed, that is till the child was capable in 
mind and body of controlling itself. Such are the plain dictates of 
common sense. Similar to them are the doctrines of all our consti- 
tutions on the subjects of citizenship and naturalization ; and that of 
Kentucky expressly provides for the voluntary expatriation of its ci- 
tizens, and guarantees that right, as one of “the general, great, and 
essential principles of liberty.’ But if it were otherwise, in stating 
the original principles of all rational law, we have a right to look be- 
yond all human governments ; and instead of being impeded by their 
dicta, to bring them to the same standard of judgment by which ail 
things else should be measured. The law is to be obeyed, because 
it is the law; but it is to be commended only when it is wise and 
just. 

It can be no less incorrect to apply any arguments drawn from the 
right of conquest, or the lapse of time, as against the offspring of per- 
sons held to involuntary servitude. For neither force nor time has 
any meaning when applied to a nonentity. He cannot be said to be 
conquered, who never had the opportunity or means of resistance ; 
nor can time run against one unborn. Those who lean to a contrary 
doctrine, should well consider to what it leads them. For no rule of 


reason is better received, or clearer, than that force may be always 
§3 
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resisted by force ; and whatever is thus established, may, at any time, 
be lawfully overthrown. Or, on the other hand, if error is made 
sacred by its antiquity, there is no absurdity, or crime, which may 
not be dug up from its dishonoured tomb, and erected into an idol, 
around which its scattered votaries may re-assemble. 

Let it be admitted, for a moment, to be just for one race of men to 
hold another in perpetual and involuntary slavery ; suppose it, farther, 
to be consistent with the clear and upnght spirit of Christianity. Is 
such a condition of things advantageous to a state? Does it add any 
thing to its strength or riches? There are in this commonwealth, 
not far from two hundred thousand slaves. Now, whether it is bet- 
ter to have within our bosom two hundred thousand free citizens, 
attached to our political institutions and ready to contend unto death 
in their defence, or an equal number of domestic foes—foes by birth, 
by colour, by injuries, by cast, by every circumstance of life—ready 
to take advantage of every emergency of the state, to work our inju- 
ry? Whether it is better to have two hundred thousand labourers in 
the most abject condition of ignorance, with no motive for toil but 
the rod, and no rule of conduct but the caprice of a master, some- 
times indeed humane and just, but often hardly more refined than 
themselves; or an equal number of hardy, happy and laborious yeo- 
manry, such as the heart of a patriot would yearn over in the day of 
his country’s prosperity, and repose on, as on a rock, in the hour of 
her need? Vain and most futile is the philosophy which will allow 
a man to doubt, in choosing between such alternatives. 

Whatever is contrary to the laws of nature or the rules of jastice, 
must of necessity, be ultimately hurtfal to every commanity which 
attempts to enforce it. For no human sagacity can foresee all possi- 
ble contingencies ; nor can any state of artificial preparation, how- 
ever ample, encounter at every point, the ceaseless activity of prin- 
ciples which belong to the very essence of things. This is most 
eminently true of the evils which result from slavery. It feeds, as 
it were, upon itself, and reacts again in multiplied forms of ill. The 
care which in other countries would be bestowed in better living and 
more bountiful support on the poorer classes of the whites, is in slave 
countries lavished on slaves, and they increase faster in proportion. 
Their increase again encourages the emigration from amongst us of 
the labouring whites, whose small places are bought up to add to the 
extensive farms cultivated by slaves. Then our laws of descent re- 
duce the children of the rich to moderate circumstances ; who, rather 
than lose ideal rank, sell out and remove to some new country, where, 
inthe gradual improvement of affairs, they hope to regain their former 
condition. We lose, in this manner, the bone and sinew of the state ; 
but the slaves remain, and increase, to fill up the space thus created. 
While this destructive operation is accomplishing, the slave owners 
themselves are only procrastinating a little the day of their own trial. 
As the number of slaves increases, thejr value must diminish, with 
the diminishing value of the products of their labour, in an increas- 
ing ratio. Then comes the competition with free labour from the 
adjacent states. This region of country is already supplied to a great 
extent, from other states, with articles of the first necessity, which 
we ought to produce as cheap as any other people, and some of which 
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we formerly exported in immense quantities. Other articles which 
we still look upon as among our most valuable staple productions, are 
brought into this state, and sold at a profit, by auction, in the streets 
of our villages. All this must produce a continual decline in the 
value of slaves, which will still decline further as they steadily grow 
upon the whites, until they become themselves the chief article of 
export. Such is already the case in large portions of several of the 
slave-holding states. The value of the staples of the southern states, 
would, for some years, keep up the value of slaves. But when the 
progress of events shall produce the same condition of public neces- 
sity there, that is steadily advancing here, and they will no longer 
receive slaves as merchandise, it requires no gift of prophecy to fore- 
see the calamitous condition that must ensue, over the whole slave- 
holding region. Never was there a more fallacious idea, than that 
slavery contributed any thing towards the permanent resources of a 
state. Itis an ulcereating its way into the very heart of the state, 
and which while it remains, cannot be mitigated by any change of 
constitution, but would work its effects with unerring certainty, under 
every possible condition of society. 

There is another aspect of this painful subject, which is full of deep 
and mournful interest. Men will not always remain slaves. No 
kindness can soothe the spirit of a slave. No ignorance, however 
abject, can obliterate the indelible stamp of nature, whereby she 
decreed man free. No cruelty of bondage, however rigorous, can 
suppress, forever, the deep yearnings after freedom. No blighting 
of deferred and crushed hopes, will so root them from the heart, that 
when the sun shines and the showers fall, they will not rise up from 
their barren resting place, ar! flourish. She stern Spartan took the 
dagger and the cord. With what avail? The wiser Roman, as he 
freed his slave, against whom no barrier was raised in the difference 
of complexion, allowed him to aspire to most of the rights and dig- 
nities of citizenship, and to all the privileges of private friendship. 
Yet the annals of the empire show, that this was scarcely an allevi- 
ation of the calamity. The slaves of the Jews, the remnant of the 
conquered nations of the land, for a long course of ages were by 
turns their victorious masters and menial servants. Here is no 
doubtful experience. History sheds on this subject a broad and steady 
light, and sheds it on one unchanging lesson. Domestic slavery can- 
not exist forever. It cannot exist long, quiet and unbroken, in any 
condition of society, or under any form of government. It may 
terminate in various ways; but terminate it must. It may end in 
revolution ; bear witness Saint Domingo. The Greek and the Egyp- 
tian took other methods, effectual cach, if fully acted out, and differ- 
ing only in the manner of atrocity. It may end in amalgamation ; a 
base, spurious, degraded mixture, scarcely the least revolting method 
of the three. Or it may be brought to a close, by gradually supplant- 
ing the slaves with a free and more congenial race among ourselves ; 
and restoring them to the rights of which they have been so long 
deprived, and to the land from which their fathers were so inhuman- 
ly transported. That would be a just recompense, for their long 
hereditary sufferings. It would be a noble conclusion to a condition 
of society, horrible in its inception, cruel and unjust in every stage 
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He weditary slavery is at war with the princ iple s of every species of 
social system. Even the fierce and intolerable rule of a militar ‘y despo- 
tism, has this to alleviate its sway, that it tolerates no subsidiary ty ranny. 
[tis at war also, with every law of nature, with every lesson ‘of ex peri- 
ence, and with every conclusion of reason. As it exists among u 
it presents an aspect scarcely less singular, than itis indefensible. — In 
those states where it is tolerated, the organic law does not pretend to 
define it. Our own constitution n erely recognizes it as an existing 
condition, and then limits it in various particulars. Who were to be 
slaves under it, or how they became so originally, it presumes not to 
decide. The constitution of Virginia, under whose sway slaves were 
first introduced into this state, is profoundly silent on the subject. 
Could the ordinary powers of that government suffice to inflict here 
ditary slavery on any class of its people? In the general statutes of 
England, at any time in force here, do we find this question settled 
In the common law of that realm, which abhorred slavery, shail we 
find the recorded doom of endless and involuntary bondage? Alas! 
we find the record of our national crimes written the plainest in thei 
daily perpetration. The legislative acts, which, with a cool atrocity to 
be equalled only by the preposterous folly of the claims they set up over 
the persons of God’s creatures, dooms to slavery the free African the 
moment his eyes are opened on the light of heave n, for no other of- 
fe nee than being the child of parents thus doomed before him: can 
in the judgment of truth and the estimation of a just posterity, be 
held inferior in heinousness, only to the first act of piracy which 
made them slaves. It is in vain that we cover up and avoid such 
reflections. They cling to us, and earth cries shame upon us, that 
their voice has been so long unheeded. The free Lybian, in his 
scorching deserts, was as much a slave when he rushe ‘din the wild 
chase, upon the king of beasts, as is his unhappy offspring before our 
laws cleave to him. God creates no slaves. The laws of man do 
oft-times pervert the best gifts of nature, and wage an impious war- 
fare against herdecrees. But you can discover what ts of the earth 
and what is from above. You may take man at his birth, and by an 
adequate system make him a slave, abrute,a demon. This is man’s 
work. The light of reason, history, and philosophy, the voice of 
nature and religion, the Spirit of God himself proclaims, that th 
being he cre: ated in his own imaee, he must have created free. 

I am not putting forward any novel or extravagant opinions. Al! 
this, and more, was the fruit of our glorious revolution ; and to estab- 
lish it, was its costly blood poured out. It is asse rted, as the very 
first self-evident principle, in the Declaration of our Independence, 
that all men are created free and equal; and the second is, that these 
rights are in their nature unalicnable. These are the foundation 
principles of that immortal instrument. They are reiterated in ex- 
press terms in nine of the American constitutions, and result by the 
strongest implication out of them all. They are sentiments consecrat- 
ed to our cou ntry, coeval with its natidnal existence, and illustrated 
and enforced by “the proudest monuments in its history. Yet there 
are not wanting those who assert that the cons stitution of this com- 
monwealth is directly in conflict with these sacred truths. This is 
nof perhaps the proper occasion to enter into that discussion : and ! 
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the more willingly forbear to do so, as I have heretofore argued that 
question somewhat at large. It is clearly however of the very es- 
sence of free government, that it should possess the powers nece» sary 
to secure the prosperity of its people, to enforce their inalienable 

rights, and to provide for its own preservation. He who will show 
that this is not accomplished by the Constitution of Kentucky. will 
cast a blot on that assemblage of great men, and on that era, which 
our citizens delight to contemplate as among the most illustrious in 
our annals. He will establish the unhappy fact, that our fathers, 
while they thought they were mitigating the rigors of slavery by a 
wise forecast and a vigilant humanity, were in truth rendering it hope- 
less and endless ; and that instead of planting a deep foundation for 
the glory of this ‘beautiful region, they were dooming it to be a pris- 
on-house forever, and us, their childre ‘n, to be its wretched keepers. 
And when he does all this, he will prove, at the same moment, that 
that instrument has asserted what is not true in fact, that it has upheld 
what is indefensible in reasoning, that it has established what is fatal 
in practice, and that it is wholly inadequate to the exigencies of society. 

He who is created free, cannot, in the view of reason, even by his 
own voluntary act, bind himseif to slav ery ; because no compensation 
can be equivalent to that from which he has parted—his liberty ; and 
because whatever might be the consideration pretended to be given, 
it would pass through the slave to his master, who would thus enjoy 
both the thing bought and the price paid for it. This is an absurdity 
too gross to be entertained by any one with whom it would be w orth 
the trouble of reasoning. Still less can a man barter away the rights of 
his unborn offspring, except in a manner subject to their confirmation 
or rejection at the years of maturity. In this case, every reason ap- 
plies that does in the other, and these in addition, that here there 
could be no pretence of necessity over a being not yet created, and 
in any case, the parent could part with no greater right to control the 
child, than he himself enjoyed, that is till the child was capable in 
mind and body of controlling itself. Such are the plain dictates of 
common sense. Similar to them are the doctrines of all our consti- 
tutions on the subjects of citizenship and naturalization ; and that of 
Kentucky expressly provides for the voluntary expatriation of its ci- 
tizens, and guarantees that right, as one of “the general, great, and 
essential principles of liberty.’ But if it were otherwise, in stating 
the original principles of all rational law, we have a right to look be- 
yond all human governments; and instead of being impeded by their 
dicta, to bring them to the same standard of judgment by which all 
things else should be measured. The law is’ to be obeyed, because 
it is the law ; but it is to be commended only when it is wise and 
just. 

It can be no less incorrect to apply any arguments drawn from the 
right of conquest, or the lapse of time, as against the oflspring of per- 
sons held to involuntary servitude. For neither force nor time has 
any meaning when applied to a nonentity. He cannot be said to be 
conquered, ‘who never had the opportunity or means of resistance ; 
nor can time run against one unborn. Those who lean to a contrary 
doctrine, should well consider to what it leads them. For no rule of 
reason is better received, or clearer, than that force may be always 
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resisted by force ; and whatever is thus established, may, at any time, 
be lawfully overthrown. Or, on the other hand, if error is made 
sacred by its antiquity, there is no absurdity, or crime, which may 
not be dug up from its dishonoured tomb, and erected into an idol, 
around which its scattered votaries may re-assemble. 

Let it be admitted, for a moment, to be just for one race of men to 
hold another in perpetual and involuntary slavery ; suppose it, farther, 
to be consistent with the clear and upnght spirit of Christianity. Is 
such a condition of things advantageous to a state? Does it add any 
thing to its strength or riches? There are in this commonwealth, 
not far from two hundred thousand slaves. Now, whether it is bet- 
ter to have within our bosom two hundred thousand free citizens, 
attached to our political institutions and ready to contend unto death 
in their defence, or an equal number of domestic foes—foes by birth, 
by colour, by injuries, by cast, by every circumstance of life—ready 
to take advantage of every emergency of the state, to work our inju- 
ry? Whether it is better to have two hundred thousand labourers in 
the most abject condition of ignorance, with no motive for toil but 
the rod, and no rule of conduct but the caprice of a master, some- 
times indeed humane and just, but often hardly more refined than 
themselves; or an equal number of hardy, happy and laborious yeo- 
manry, such as the heart of a patriot would yearn over in the day of 
his country’s prosperity, and repose on, as on a rock, in the hour of 
her need? Vain and most futile is the philosophy which will allow 
a man to doubt, in choosing between such alternatives. 

Whatever is contrary to the laws of nature or the rules of jastice, 
must of necessity, be ultimately hurtful to every community which 
attempts to enforce it. For no human sagacity can foresee all possi- 
ble contingencies ; nor can any state of artificial preparation, how- 
ever ample, encounter at every point, the ceaseless activity of prin- 
ciples which belong to the very essence of things. This is most 
eminently true of the evils which result from slavery. It feeds, as 
it were, upon itself, and reacts again in multiplied forms of ill. The 
care which in other countries would be bestowed in better living and 
more bountiful support on the poorer classes of the whites, is in slave 
countries lavished on slaves, and they increase faster in proportion. 
Their increase again encourages the emigration from amongst us of 
the labouring whites, whose small places are bought up to add to the 
extensive farms cultivated by slaves. Then our laws of descent re- 
duce the children of the rich to moderate circumstances ; who, rather 
than lose ideal rank, sell out and remove to some new country, where, 
inthe gradual improvement of affairs, they hope to regain their former 
condition. We lose, in this manner, the bone and sinew of the state ; 
but the slaves remain, and increase, to fill up the space thus created. 
While this destructive operation is accomplishing, the slave owners 
themselves are only procrastinating a little the day of their own trial. 
As the number of slaves increases, their value must diminish, with 
the diminishing value of the products of their labour, in an increas- 
ing ratio. Then comes the competition with free labour from the 
adjacent states. This region of country is already supplied to a great 
extent, from other states, with articles of the first necessity, which 
we ought to produce as cheap as any other people, and some of which 
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we formerly exported in immense quantities. Other articles which 
we still look upon as among our most valuable staple productions, are 
brought into this state, and sold at a profit, by auction, in the streets 
of our villages. All this must produce a continual decline in the 
value of slaves, which will still decline further as they steadily grow 
upon the whites, until they become themselves the chief article of 
export. Such is already the case in large portions of several of the 
slave-holding states. The value of the staples of the southern states, 
would, for some years, keep up the value of slaves. But when the 
progress of events shall produce the same condition of public neces- 
sity there, that is steadily advancing here, and they will no longer 
receive slaves as merchandise, it requires no gift of prophecy to fore- 
see the calamitous condition that must ensue, over the whole slave- 
holding region. Never was there a more fallacious idea, than that 
slavery contributed any thing towards the permanent resources of a 
state. Itis an ulcereating its way into the very heart of the state, 
and which while it remains, cannot be mitigated by any change of 
constitution, but would work its effects with unerring certainty, under 
every possible condition of society. 

There is another aspect of this painful subject, which is full of deep 
and mournful interest. Men will not always remain slaves. No 
kindness can soothe the spirit of a slave. No ignorance, however 
abject, can obliterate the indelible stamp of nature, whereby she 
decreed man free. No cruelty of bondage, however rigorous, can 
suppress, forever, the deep yearnings after freedom. No blighting 
of deferred and crushed hopes, will so root them from the heart, that 
when the sun shines and the showers fall, they will not rise up from 
their barren resting place, and flourish. She stern Spartan took the 
dagger and the cord. With what avail? The wiser Roman, as he 
freed his slave, against whom no barrier was raised in the difference 
of complexion, allowed him to aspire to most of the rights and dig- 
nities of citizenship, and to all the privileges of private friendship. 
Yet the annals of the empire show, that this was scarcely an allevi- 
ation of the calamity. The slaves of the Jews, the remnant of the 
conquered nations of the land, for a long course of ages were by 
turns their victorious masters and menial servants. Here is no 
doubtful experience. History sheds on this subject a broad and steady 
light, and sheds it on one unchanginglesson. Domestic slavery can- 
not exist forever. It cannot exist long, quiet and unbroken, in any 
condition of society, or under any form of government. It may 
terminate in various ways; but terminate it must. It may end in 
revolution ; bear witness Saint Domingo. The Greek and the Egyp- 
tian took other methods, effectua! cach, if fully acted out, and differ- 
ing only in the manner of atrocity. It may end in amalgamation ; a 
base, spurious, degraded mixture, scarcely the least revolting method 
of the three. Or it may be brought to a close, by gradually supplant- 
ing the slaves with a free and more congenial race among ourselves ; 
and restoring them to the nights of which they have been so long 
deprived, and to the land from which their fathers were so inhuman- 
ly transported. That would be a just recompense, for their long 
hereditary sufferings. It would be a noble conclusion to a condition 
of society, horrible in its inception, cruel and unjust in every stage 
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of its continuance, ‘and which, without some such interference, must 
be utterly ruinous in all its results. The first part of such a scheme 
has been matured, and as far as seemed practicable with a degraded 
caste, executed in many of our most prosperous states. We see by 
their example, that it is effectual; by their redundant prosperity, that 
it is full of wisdom. Of its humanity, let him speak, who living 
among freemen, owns and governs slaves. But its true and full com- 
— will not come to gladden the hearts of men, until we shall 
ave restored to Africa all the children of whom our avarice has 
robbed her; until we shall have paid her the vast debt, which cen- 
turies of patient suffering under our merciless grasp, give her the 
sacred and irresistible title to demand; until America, within all her 
borders, shall contain no slave; and Africa shall receive, in every 
recess of her dark empire, the light, the freedom, the power of know- 
ledge, and the consolations of eternal hope, which God has given us 
in trust for her redemption. 





CONTROVERSY WITH THE DOMESTIC CHAPLAINS OF THE ‘ ARCH- 
BISHOP OF BALTIMORE.’ —NO. XI. OF THE PROTESTANTS.—LAU~ 
RENCE STERN AND THE HOGAN CURSE: HATRED OF THE BIBLE. 


Ovr priests seem to have a happy faculty of forgetting troublesome 
things. In their last number they make no mention of the Hogan 
curse. 

We have no delight in cruelty, and we admit that well-earned 
chastisement may sometimes border upon the cruel, when inflicted 
upon transgressors of whose amendment there is no hope. Never- 
theless we must remind Rev. Messrs. White and Coskery of this 
matter; first, because we must draw a very important inference from 
it, and secondly, because we are reluctant to consider them hopeless 
Papists. We like to think it possible that they may yet break the 
yoke that designing men have bound upon their intelligence. It is 
pleasant to indulge a faint anticipation that their writings in defence 
of error may produce upon themselves the effect they seem likely to 
have upon others, and that they who entered upon this controversy 
as papists, may retire from it enlightened protestants. Under these 
circumstances we do not feel justified in sparing the rod. 

It will be remembered by our readers that we quoted a curse which 
was pronounced upon Mr. Hogan—a curse so horrible—so fiendish, 
that none but a diabolical mind could have prepared or used it. Our 
priests not only denied that this curse was so pronounced, but declar- 
ed that it was invented by Laurence Stern. This assertion they made 
upon their own responsibility and therefore staked their veracity 
upon it. 

In answer to this we proved, upon the-authority of an old book now 
in the Baltimore Library, that the curse existed before Laurence 
Stern was born. The book containing it was published in 1688. 
Stern was born in 1713—twenty-five years afterward ! 

The priests here permit the matter to rest, although their individ- 
ual veracity is directly implicated in thetssue. Had these gentlemen 
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been protestants, every body would have expected them to have 
seized the first opportunity to acknowledge their error and apologize 
for it upon the ground of ignorance. But our correspondents are 
Romish priests, and from them nobody expected this manly and 
honest course. By dropping the subject and permitting their veracity 
to lie under imputation they have disappointed nobody. They have 

ursued precisely the course which was to be expected from men 
influenced by the tenets of Rome. 

How stands the case? We have proved incontestably that these 
two gentlemen have made a statement which is palpably untrue. 
Now they either knew that the statement was untrue when they 
wrote it, or they did not. By their silence they authorize every one 
of your readers to gibbet them upon which horn of the dilemma he 
pleases. For our own part we choose to think that the Priests reaily 
believed what they wrote; that they knew no better, and that they 
were very much mortified when they were taught their error. 

We infer from this Hogan business that our correspondents are 
grossly ignorant of the history and usages of their own Church, and 
therefore however desirous they may be to tell the truth, we are com- 
pelled to consider their assertions as absolutely worthless in all ques- 
tions of fact. 

Dropping Hogan, whom long since they gave over to Satan, and 
doubtless wondering why the fiend does not come and take him 
away, our Priests devote another number to what they call a refuta- 
tion of our No. rx. 

In this refutation, nothing on earth is refuted but common sense. 
Let any man turn to our number 1x., and compare it with this self- 
styled refutation, and he will be surprised at the assurance of our an- 
tagonists. They seem to expect that people will read nothing of 
their laboured letters except the large words paraded at the head of 
the column. Their article contrasts with the heading much like the 
formidable words ‘ War with England,’ which we saw placarded about 
our streets a few days ago, did with the peaceable advertisement that 
followed, informing the people where they might buy cheap hats. 
We are almost inclined to republish our ‘refuted’ number by way of 
refutation to the Priests’ last. 

In that number we showed that the Church of Rome hated and 
feared the Bible, and prohibited it to the Laity at large. We prove 
this by the Pope’s Bulls and by the decisions of the Council of Trent. 
We quoted among other things the opening of that Council in these 
words: ‘It is manifest from experience that if the Holy Bible trans- 
lated into the vulgar tongue be indiscriminately allowed to every one, 
the temerity of man will cause more evil than good to arise from it.’ 
And again, the order of the same Council that the Scriptures in the 
vulgar tongue should be read by none who had not received written 
permission from their Bishop by the advice of their confessor. 

And now for the refutation—1st. Our priests tell us that they ought 
to understand the Council of Trent! Certainly they ought, for the 
very good reason that they swear to obey it. But they do not tell us 
that we misunderstand the decrees we quoted. The meaning is too 
plain to be misunderstood, and we have no doubt that our priests 
understand it thoroughly. It is fully within their comprehension. 
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2dly. They tell us that these rules were only temporary, and intend- 
ed to check the spread of improper translations which were abund- 
antatthetime. This is an assertion, gentlemen, and must be proved. 
We can’t take your word for it, since the faux pas about Laurence 
Stern. This is your private opinion, and private opinions about mat- 
ters of doctrine or discipline are altogether un-Romanish. Bishop 
Hughes might contradict you—an anonymous priest might say that 
you are of no authority, as one did of your great Doctor Bellarmine. 
We have too much respect for the Council of Trent to take your 
word in opposition to her decrees. Come, gentlemen, give us your 
authority for this assertion. 

Pardon us, we do not mean to be rude, but really no man of com- 
mon sense will believe you unless you do prove your assertion, for 
the facts and circumstances are entirely against you. In the first 
place the decree we quoted does not seem to have any reference to 
Protestant translations at all. So your argument stands thus—‘ at 
such a period heretical Scriptures abounded and endangered the 
Church—therefore the Church corrected the evil by forbidding the 
circulation of correct translations.’ Now this is odd. One would 
suppose that the better way would have been to supply the people 
with true copies. 

Besides this, you tell us that now these rules are not enforced. Will 
you please to tellus why? Is there less danger from Protestant Bibles 
now than in the days of the Council of Trent? Are they less abund- 
ant than they were then? Are they less diligently circulated? You 
have managed to catch yourselves in your own trap. Let us con- 
dense your argument for you again for fear that otherwise you may 
not see its force. 

‘In the days of the Council of Trent, heretical Scriptures abound- 
ed and endangered the Church—therefore the Church corrected the 
evil by forbidding the circulation of correct translations. In this day 
heretical Scriptures are a thousand times more abundant than they 
were then—they are circulated more extensively and more diligently, 
therefore we being sworn to obey the Council of Trent, and believing 
its decrees infallible, are convinced that the proper understanding of 
the decree prohibiting the circulation of the Scriptures is that we 
shall earnestly recommend them to the faithful, a place them in 
every Catholic family!”” And this is infallible logic! Gentlemen, 
you do not expect us to regard such nonsense as this? 

You say that the decrees of the Council of Trent touching this 
matter are nugatory. When were they abrogated? By what author- 
ity were they cancelled? They stand upon your statute books as law 
—they never have been repealed—and yet while lecturing us upon 
the uncertainty of private judgment, two priests whose names are 
scarcely known beyond the sound of the Cathedral bell, tell us that 
these decrees are of no weight—forsooth they have cancelled them! 
What nonsense is your pretensions to be guided by authority! You 
have no authority. In the sense in which you use the term, you 
have no Church. It is but an idea—a vague, undefined, unlocated 
conception. There is not a Papist in Baltimore, or in the world, who 
can tell what he believes. He resigns his judgment into the hands 
of the Church—and he knows not what the Church is norwhere she 
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is. He believes upon wiiite. but he knows no authority but his 
confessor. And his confessor while teaching him infallible doctrines 
cannot for the life of him tell where the infallibity resides. The 
Church is with the infallibility and the infallibility is with the Church; 
when we find one we shall find both; but in the mean time you can- 
not tell us where to seek foreither! What a miserable juggleis this! 
What a satanic joke upon mankind! 

Gentlemen, if you | 1ave a spark of reason left, or the smallest rem- 
nantof humanity in your bosoms, you will either satisfy those who are 
confiding their souls to you, with regard to the existence of the 
Church and her infallibility, or if you cannot do it you will abandon 
the terrible imposture which has so long deceived you and them. 
What is the Church? Once more we ask this question, which we 
have reiterated again and again. Unless you answer us, we will infer 
that you hove no Church, and that Popery is merely a political system. 

Our Priests next go on to tell us, as calmly as though they believ- 
ed it, (and we suppose they do, for men who believe in transubstan- 
tiation and purgatory may readi! y be supposed to believe any thing, ) 
that we are indebted to the Romish Church for the preservation and 
safe transmission of the Scriptures! 

They might as well tell us that the Romish Church preserved the Jews. 
Let them give us a single instance of the exertion of the power and 
authority of Rome forthe preservation of the Scriptures? The Rom- 
ish Church never was Catholic or universal—she never monopolized 
the Scriptures—she never controlled, so as to be able to destroy them. 
We are not dependent upon her for the Word of Life. To this day 
we do not receive her Scriptures as she presents them to us. If we 
are dependent upon her for the Scripture, how is it that we have 
detected and exposed her corruptions of it, and rejected as apocry- 
phal a portion that she calls canonical? God has preserved the Scrip- 
tures and handed them down to us through universal tradition. Fie 
has watched over the pages of his own truth when buried under the 
rubbish of convent libraries, or sacredly preserved in their wilderness 
retreat by men of whom the world was not worthy, who were hunt- 
ed by Papal persecution from cave to cave and from forest to forest. 
Rome preserve the Scriptures! It would have been a woful thing for 
the world, if she had ever had the power to destroy them. Let us 
hear no more of this mockery. 

The priests having gone so far, plunge recklessly on and tell us 
that Rome has published various translations of the Scripture for the 
laity. We deny the fact and call for proof. We deny that the 
Cuurcn has ever done this. Your assertion is valueless without 
proof. 

Tell us what English translation of the Old and New Testament 
has ever been sanctioned by your Church? We claim an answer to 
this important query for two reasons. First, because in telling us 
what English Bible is sanctioned by the Church, you must tell us 
indirectly what the Church is. And secondly, because if you admit 
that your infallible Church has made a translation—we will of course 
assume that you consider the translation to be without fault—for it 
would be folly to suppose that an infallible Church would make 
blunders about so important a matter; having these data we can next 
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examine the truth of the infallibility of the C hurch by the perfection 
of the translation. This promises a good deal of amusement. It 
will be hard if we do not tree the infallibility, if you will once put 
us on the scent of it. 

The priests tell us next, by way of refuting our article, that the 
reading of the Scriptures is earnestly recommended to the faithful at 
large. Here is another assertion directly contradicted by evidence, 
and entirely unsustained by the Priests. Once more we are com- 
pelled to meet them with a flat contradiction, and we ask them to 
point us to the decree of council, bull of the pope, encyclical letter, 
or any other authoritative document that sustains their assertion. 

The question is not between us and this priest, or that prelate— 
but between us and the Church of Rome. She has never recom- 
mended the reading of the Scriptures to the laity at large. 

Having made up their minds not to define what they mean by the 
Church, our correspondents seem to use the term as freely as math- 
ematicians do the pape x, in Algebra. 

“The Church,” is a convenient, undefined, and undefinable some- 
thing, which aici can find if they would call it to account, and 
which is nevertheless always re ady for use in the time of need. 

The priests, after having by these groundless and in some instances 
ludicrous assertions proved, as they say, that they do love and vene- 
rate the Scriptures, wind up their letter by distinctly declaring that 
‘a Protestant, whether learned or unlearned, is absolutely incapable 
with the aid of his Bible, to ascertain what he is bound to believe and 
to practice for the salvation of his soul.’ 

And further they say ‘the Bible cannot teach the heathen the doc- 
trines which Christ requires to be believed upon pain of damnation, 
because it cannot explain itself.’ 

Really this is explicit—we had nearly written explicit deism. The 
doctrine is deistical whatever it may be intended for. 

We earnestly protest against such wickedness and infidelity as this. 
What do you say? W hy plainly this, God has sént his Son into 
the world to teach men the way to heaven, but that Being performed 
his work so imperfectly that without the assistance of men, nobody 
can understand the laws which he gave, and the precepts which he 
taught. God, by his Holy Spirit, oe messages of mercy and of 
warning to men through prophets and teachers, yet these messages 
have been so worded by the Spirit that men cannot understand them. 
God has promised his Spirit to them that ask him. He has promised 
wisdom to them that lack. He has bid men search the Scriptures 
and declared them to be ‘ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness:’ the same Spirit declares, 
speaking of the Old Scriptures, ‘whatsoever things were written 
aforetime, were written for our learning, that we through patience and 
comfort of the Scriptures might have hope.’ Again the same Holy 
Spirit declares that these same Scriptures ‘are able to make us (thee) 
wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus.’ And He 
warns us that they are ‘a more sure word of prophecy whereunto we 
(ye) do well to take heed as unto a light that shineth in a dark place 
until the day dawn and the day star arise in our (your) hearts.’ Yet in 
direct contradiction of the declarations of the Great God, two obscure 
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men take upon themselves to teach that the Scriptures of themselves 
are worse than useless—breeding schism, and error, and heresy, 
wherever they are scattered ! 

The Priests know as well as we do, that Protestants do not expect 
to be improved by the reading of the Scriptures except through the 
blessing of the Holy Spirit, who only can open the heart of man to 
receive the truth; they therefore do not only deny the efficacy of 
the Scriptures themselves, but of the Spirit who speaks in them. 
Again we say that for all practical purposes they are Deists. 

Is there a child of God, however unlearned, who does not know 
for himself that God does speak plainly and comfortably in his Word? 
Would to God that our correspondents would spend as much time in 
prayerfully reading the blessed Book as they have done in vilifying 
it. They would soon learn that there is a power in these despised 
pages which they must ever seek in vain-from ceremonies, and beads, 
and pictures, and mouldered bones, and old clothes. 

Let them go with us and we will show them the widow who has 
found consolation rich and full in that book which they tell us is un- 
intellicible. We will show them the fierce infidel, it has changed 
into a peaceful child—the drunkard it has reclaimed from the very 
jaws of death—the broken heart it has bound up and filled with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory. 

We will take them to the hut of the poor whom that book has 
made rich in faith; to the bed-side of the sick and the dying whose 
fears it has calmed, whose pain it has soothed, and to whose dim and 
longing eyes it has opened up a way of access to the joys that are 
eternal at God’s right hand! 





LIFE OF ALEXANDER HENDERSON." 
From his Birth, 1583. to his entrance on Public Life, 1637. 


Txose transactions which have rendered the middle of the 17th 
century so famous in the history of Britain, aroused and drew forth 


*To the Editor— Dear Sir:—I am gratified to observe the increasing interest 
felt by our brethren, with regard to the men and the events most memorable in 
the early history of the Presbyterian church. Among these events few have been 
more important than those which occurred during the: reign of Charles I. Among 
these men few have been so able, so devoted, so eminent, and so useful, as ALEx- 
ANDER Henperson. Yet American Presbyterians know little of him. In 
order to do something towards removing this ignorance, I purpose to send you a 
Life of Henderson, prepared by a man of congenial spirit—the late Dr. McCrie, 
the biographer of Knox and Melville, and the reviewer of Walter Scott. It was 
published many years ago in a periodical in Scotland. A few notes have been 
appended—signed Ed. ‘They are from the pen of the present Dr. McCrie, son of 
the author. 

A very interesting notice of Henderson appeared scme years ago in the Prince- 
ton Repertory. chiefly or altogether compiled from the biography written by Ayton. 
If that article had been generally read throughout the church, I would not now 
trespass on your columns. But as it was not transcribed into our ‘* weeklies,’’ it 
was probably read by a very small portion of our people. By the bye, as Editor, 
you can tell me whether there is any etiquette prohibiting the transfer into our 
weekly papers of articles or extracts from articles first appearing in other papers, 
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to public view men of the most eminent talents, in the northern as 
well as the more southern part of our island. Scotland could at that 
time boast of her patriots both in church and state, inferior to those 
of no other nation ;—of statesmen, able, disinterested, enlightened, 
jealous of the rights of their country, and at the same time loyal to 
their prince ;—of ministers of religion, distinguished for learning and 
piety, and who counted nothing dear to them, provided that they 
might advance the kingdom of Christ, and secure their religious 
privileges. To that band of illustrious reformers, who stood firm 
against the encroachments of tyranny and superstition, we owe, un- 
der God, whatever we enjoy most valuable in religion and liberty, 
although justice is seldom done to their character and actings in the 
histories of that period, and their memories have often been loaded 
with the most odious charges and libellous abuse. Among these, 
the subject of the following memoir held a conspicuous place, and 
the stations to which he was called, and the important services which 
he performed, give a high interest to his character, and to the 
particulars of his life. 

Alexander Henderson was born about the year 1583. Of his pa- 
rents, or the circumstances of the early part of his life, no authentic 
information has descended to us. Being intended for the service of 
the church, he was sent to the University of St. Andrews, to com- 
plete his education, about the commencement of the 17th century. 
His abilities and application soon distinguished him in literary im- 
provement, and, after having finished the usual course of studies, 
and passed his degrees with applause, he was chosen teacher of a class 
of philosophy and rhetoric in that University. 

The church of Scotland had at this period suffered a great change. 
The liberty of her Assemblies was infringed. Episcopacy with its 
attendant evils, was obtruded upon her; and to make way for these 
innovations, her most able and faithful ministers were banished, im- 
prisoned, silenced, or driven into obscure and distant corners. Par- 
ticular care was taken to poison the sources of learning, by placing 
the tuition of youth under the care of time-serving and corrupt men. 
The learned and intrepid Andrew Melville, who had presided over 
the College of St. Andrews with great success and renown, was 
removed, detained, and at last finally excluded from his station, under 
the most deceitful pretexts, and persons placed in his room and that 
of his colleagues, who were fit instruments for disseminating such 
principles as were favourable to the corrupt measures then carrying 
on. 

Mr. Henderson being then a young man, and ambitious of prefer- 


or a quarterly or monthly journal ? It does seem to me that an able article, wheth- 
er treating of matters of fact or matters of doctrine, when once published, ought 
to be considered public property, and that the more generally it was copied, the 
more effectuully the object of the writer would be answered. 

Perhaps this present re-publication may indace some to purchase McCrie’s Re- 
view of Walter Scott, lately re-published by Campbell, in Philadelphia. If so, 
I shall not lament the trouble of sending you these articles, even if they do no 
other good. 

No Presbyterian feeling an ordinary interest either in the history of his church 
or the literature of our age, ought to leave that review unread. A 
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ment, became a warm advocate of the new measures. Though the 
authority is not the best, yet there is reason to think that what Bishop 
Guthrie says of him is not without foundation, that “ being Professor 
of Philosophy in St. Andrews, he did at the Laurention of his class, 
choose Archbishop Gladstanes for his patron, with a very flattering 
dedication, for which he had the kirk of Leuchars given him shortly 
after.” This may assist us in determining the time at which Mr. 
Henderson entered into the ministry. As he received the parish 
through the patronage of Archbishop Gladstanes, and as that prelate 
died in 1615, he must have entered on or before that year. His 
settlement at Leuchars, procured in the manner above mentioned, 
was unpopular to such a degree that on the day of his ordination, 
the people secured the church doors, and the ministers who attended, 
together with the presenter, were obliged to break in by the window. 
When a sober people discover such violent symptoms of dissatisfac- 
tion with a minister, there is reason to conclude that there is some- 
thing wrong either with the candidate or the manner of his introduc- 
tion among them. In the present instance there were both. For 
the person who was appointed to take the over-sight of them, not 
only was known to be a defender of those corruptions to which the 
great body of the people in Scotland were averse, but discovered 
little or no regard to the spiritual interests of the flock upon whom 
he had been obtruded. A most unhappy connection, which it is 
probable would only have continued until his interests had procured 
him a change to a better living, had not every ground of dissatisfac- 
tion between him and his people been removed, and a foundation of 
lasting comfort between them laid in the merciful ordination of God. 
Mr. Henderson had not continued long in Leuchars, when an import- 
ant change was effected on the state of his mind; a change which 
had an influence upon the whole of his future conduct. 

About this time, that truly great man, Mr. Robert Bruce, who had 
been banished from Edinburg for refusing to comply with a mandate 
from the Court respecting the Gourie conspiracy, and was driven 
from one part of the country to another, through the fears entertain- 
ed from his opposition to the measures of the court and bishops, had 
obtained liberty to return from Inverness, the place of his restraint. 
This interval of freedom he improved by preaching at different places 
to which he had access, and was followed by crowds, whom his piety, 
his talents, and his suffering, drew together to hear him, particularly 
on fast days and at communions. Hearing of a communion in the 
neighbourhood, at which Mr. Bruce was expected to assist, Mr. Hen- 
derson, attracted by his fame, or from some other motive, went thither 
secretly, and placed himself in a dark corner of the church, where 
he would remain most concealed. Mr. Bruce came into the pulpit, 
and after a pause, according to his usual manner, which fixed Mr. 
Henderson’s attention on him, he read, with his accustomed empha- 
sis and deliberation, these words as his text—‘‘ Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, he that entereth not by the door into the sheep-fold, but 
climbeth up some other way, the same is a thief and a robber.” 
Words so descriptive of the character of an intruder, and so literally 
applicable to the manner in which he entered upon his ministry at 
Leuchars, went like ‘“‘ drawn swords’’ to the heart of Mr. Henderson. 
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He who wished to conceal himself from all, felt that he was naked 
and opened to the word of God ; the secrets of his heart were made 
manifest, his conscience convicted, and yielding to the force of Di- 
vine truth— he worshipped God, and going away, reported, that 
God was of atruth’”’ in those whose ways were so opposite to his own. 
In one word—the discourse of that powerful preacher on this 
occasion, was, by the Divine blessing, the means of Mr. Henderson’s 
conversion. Ever after he retained a great affection for his spiritual 
father, Mr. Bruce, and used to make mention of him with marks of 
the highest respect. 

We need not doubt that Mr. Henderson’s change of mind would 
soon discover itself in his conduct, and that he would strive by all 
means in his power to promote the edification of the people ot his 
charge, and to remove the offence which he had caused by the man- 
ner of his first entrance among them. Let us hear himself, speaking 
on this subject, in his address to his brethren in the famous Assem- 
bly at Glasgow, more than twenty years after the period of which we 
now speak. 

“ There are divers among us that have had no such warrant for our 
entry to the ministry, as were to be wished. Alas! how many of us 
have rather sought the kirk, than the kirk sought us. How many 
have rather gotten the kirk given to them, than they have been given 
to the kirk for the good thereof. And yet there must be a great dif- 
ference put between those that have lived many years in an unlaw- 
ful office, without warrant of God, and therefore must be abominable 
in the sight of God, and those who in some respects have entered 
unlawfully, and with an ill conscience, and afterwards have come to 
see the evil of this, and to do what in them lies to repair the injury. 
The one is like a marriage altogether unlawful, and null in itself—the 
other is like a marriage in some respects unlawful and inexpedient, 
but that may be mended by the diligence and fidelity of the parties 
in doing their duty afterwards. So should it be with us who entered 
lately into the calling of the ministry. If there were any faults or 
wrong steps in our entry, (as who of us are free ?) acknowledge the 
Lord’s calling of us, if we have got a seal from Heaven of our min- 
istry—and let us labour with diligence and faithfulness in our office.” 

A concern about personal religion, and the salvation of the souls of 
men, has often led to a concern about the prerogatives of the King 
of Zion, as connected with the external government of his church. 
This was exemplified in Mr. Henderson. He began to look upon 
the courses of the prevailing party in the Church of Scotland with a 
different eye from what he had done formerly, when he was guided 
by a worldly spirit and by views of ambition. Their tendency he 

rceived to be injurious to the interests of practical religion. He, 

owever, judged it proper to give the existing controversy a delibe- 
rate investigation, the result of which was, that he found Episcopacy 
to be equally unauthorized by the word of God, and inconsistent 
with the reformed constitution of the Church of Scotland. 

He did not long want an opportunity of publicly declaring his 
change of views, and of appearing on the side of that cause which 
he had hitherto discountenanced. From the time that the prelatic 
government had first been obtruded upon the Church of Scotland, 
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a plan had been laid to conform her worship also to the English 
model. After various preparatory steps, an Assembly was suddenly 
indicted at Perth, in the year 1618, in which, by the most undue in- 
fluence, a number of superstitious innovations were authorized. 
Among those ministers who had the courage to oppose these innova- 
tions, and who argued against them with great force of truth, but 
without success, we find the name of Mr. Alexander Henderson of 
Leuchars. It is remarkable, that it was proposed in this Assembly, 
that he and his friend Mr. William Scott of Coupar, should be trans- 
lated to Edinburgh. This proposal, there is the best reason for sup- 
posing, was made with the view of soothing the inhabitants of that 
city, and of procuring a more ready submission to the other acts of 
that Assembly, without any serious intention of settling these able 
advocates for non- conformity in that station. “ The bis shops, ”” says 
Calderwood, ‘meant no such thing in earnest.” But the proposal 
testifies the esteem in which Mr. Henderson was held, even at that 
early period, by the faithful part of the Church of Scotland, unto 
whom he had lately adjoined himself. In the month of August, 
1619, Mr. Henderson and twoother ministers were called before the 
Court of High Commission in St. Andrews, charged with composing 
and publishing a book entitled “ Perth Assembly,” proving the nul- 
lity of that Assembly, and with raising a contribution to defray the 
expense of printing the Book. They appeared, and answered for 
themselves with such wisdom, that the bis shops could gain no advan- 
tage against thei, and were obliged to dismiss them with threatenings. 
Both before and after the ratification of the Acts of Perth Assembly 
by the Parliament of 1621, many honest ministers were greatly har- 
rassed on account of their non-conformity. But the aversion to the 
newly introduced ceremonies was so general, and the minority against 
whose will they were carried, both in Assembly and parliament, so 
respectable, that it was judged impolitic and dangerous to enforce a 
rigid and universal compliance with them. A number of ministers 
who opposed and refused to practice them, were overlooked and per- 
mitted to continue in their charges, particularly in the west country, 
and in Fife, where Mr. Henderson’s parish lay. From this period 
until the year 1637, it does not appear that he suffered much, al- 
though he continued to be watched with a jealous eye, and cramped 
in his exertions for promoting the cause of truth and holiness. 

One feels a desire to know how a person in Mr. Henderson’s situ- 
ation was employed during so long an interval of partial restraint, 
and even when the records from which information is drawn are in a 
great measure silent, we may, without transgressing far the limits of 
history, form conclusions from the character of the man, and the 
appearance which he made when afterwards drawn into public notice. 
Secluded from the bustle of the world, he had an opportunity of con- 
versing with his God, and of being admitted to those heav enly enjoy- 
ments, and attaining those religious experiences which are often in a 
high degree, the privileges of Christians placed in such circumstances.* 








*The conjecture here formed is corroborated by the following facts which have 
been transmitted to us, regarding this early period of Henderson’s life. Mr. James 
Wellwood,a minister, in his younger days was deeply exercised. Mr. Henderson 
was minister of Leuchars, near by him, and gave him a visit; and after long con- 
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He who wished to conceal himself from all, felt that he was naked 
and opened to the word of God ; the secrets of his heart were made 
manifest, his conscience convicted, and yielding to the force of Di- 
vine truth—‘ he worshipped God, and going away, reported, that 
God was of atruth’’ in those whose ways were so opposite to his own. 
In one word—the discourse of that powerful preacher on this 
occasion, was, by the Divine blessing, the means of Mr. Henderson’s 
conversion. Ever after he retained a great affection for his spiritual 
father, Mr. Bruce, and used to make mention of him with marks of 
the highest respect. 

We need not doubt that Mr. Henderson’s change of mind would 
soon discover itself in his conduct, and that he would strive by all 
means in his power to promote the edification of the people of his 
charge, and to remove the offence which he had caused by the man- 
ner of his first entrance among them. Let us hear himself, speaking 
on this subject, in his address to his brethren in the famous Assem- 
bly at Glasgow, more than twenty years after the period of which we 
now speak. 

“There are divers among us that have had no such warrant for our 
entry to the ministry, as were to be wished. Alas! how many of us 
have rather sought the kirk, than the kirk sought us. How many 
have rather gotten the kirk given to them, than they have been given 
to the kirk for the good thereof. And yet there must be a great dif- 
ference put between those that have lived many years in an unlaw- 
ful office, without warrant of God, and therefore must be abominable 
in the sight of God, and those who in some respects have entered 
unlawfully, and with an ill conscience, and afterwards have come to 
see the evil of this, and to do what in them lies to repair the injury. 
The one is like a marriage altogether unlawful, and null in itself—the 
other is like a marriage in some respects unlawful and inexpedient, 
but that may be mended by the diligence and fidelity of the parties 
in doing their duty afterwards. So should it be with us who entered 
lately into the calling of the ministry. If there were any faults or 
wrong steps in our entry, (as who of us are free?) acknowledge the 
Lord’s calling of us, if we have got a seal from Heaven of our min- 
istry—and let us labour with diligence and faithfulness in our office.” 

A concern about personal religion, and the salvation of the souls of 
men, has often led to a concern about the prerogatives of the King 
of Zion, as connected with the external government of his church. 
This was exemplified in Mr. Henderson. He began to look upon 
the courses of the prevailing party in the Church of Scotland with a 
different eye from what he had done formerly, when he was guided 
by a worldly spirit and by views of ambition. Their tendency he 
memory to be injurious to the interests of practical religion. He, 

owever, judged it proper to give the existing controversy a delibe- 
rate investigation, the result of which was, that he found Episcopacy 
to be equally unauthorized by the word of God, and inconsistent 
with the reformed constitution of the Church of Scotland. 

He did not long want an opportunity of publicly declaring his 
change of views, and of appearing on the side of that cause which 
he had hitherto discountenanced. From the time that the prelatic 
government had first been obtruded upon the Church of Scotland, 
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a plan had been laid to conform her worship also to the English 
model. After various preparatory steps, an Assembly was suddenly 
indicted at Perth, in the year 1618, in which, by the most undue in- 
fluence, a number of superstitious innovations were authorized. 
Among those ministers who had the courage to oppose these innova- 
tions, and who argued against them with great force of truth, but 
without success, we find the name of Mr. Alexander Henderson of 
Leuchars. It is remarkable, that it was proposed in this Assembly, 
that he and his friend Mr. William Scott of Coupar, should be trans- 
lated to Edinburgh. This proposal, there is the best reason for sup- 
posing, was made with the view of soothing the inhabitants of that 
city, and of procuring a more ready submission to the other acts of 
that Assembly, without any serious intention of settling these able 
advocates for non-conformity in that station. ‘ The bishops,”’ says 
Calderwood, ‘‘meant no such thing in earnest.” But the proposal 
testifies the esteem in which Mr. Henderson was held, even at that 
early period, by the faithful part of the Church of Scotland, unto 
whom he had lately adjoined himself. In the month of August, 
1619, Mr. Henderson and twoother ministers were called before the 
Court of High Commission in St. Andrews, charged with composing 
and publishing a book entitled “ Perth Assembly,” proving the nul- 
lity of that Assembly, and with raising a contribution to defray the 
expense of printing the Book. They appeared, and answered for 
themselves with such wisdom, that the bishops could gain no advan- 
tage against them, and were obliged to dismiss them with threatenings. 
Both before and after the ratification of the Acts of Perth Assembly 
by the Parliament of 1621, many honest ministers were greatly har- 
rassed on account of their non-conformity. But the aversion to the 
newly introduced ceremonies was so general, and the minority against 
whose will they were carried, both in Assembly and parliament, so 
respectable, that it was judged impolitic and dangerous to enforce a 
rigid and universal compliance with them. A number of ministers 
who opposed and refused to practice them, were overlooked and per- 
mitted to continue in their charges, particularly in the west country, 
and in Fife, where Mr. Henderson’s parish lay. From this period 
until the year 1637, it does not appear that he suffered much, al- 
though he continued to be watched with a jealous eye, and cramped 
in his exertions for promoting the cause of truth and holiness. 

One feels a desire to know how a person in Mr. Henderson’s situ- 
ation was employed during so long an interval of partial restraint, 
and even when the records from which information is drawn are in a 
great measure silent, we may, without transgressing far the limits of 
history, form conclusions from the character of the man, and the 
appearance which he made when afterwards drawn into public notice. 
Secluded from the bustle of the world, he had an opportunity of con- 
versing with his God, and of being admitted to those heavenly enjoy- 
ments, and attaining those religious experiences which are often in a 
high degree, the privileges of Christians placed in such circumstances.* 


*The conjecture here formed is corroborated by the following facts which have 
been transmitted to us, regarding this early period of Henderson’s life. Mr. James 
Wellwood ,a minister, in his younger days was deeply exercised. Mr. Henderson 
was minister of Leuchars, near by him, and gave him a visit; and after long con- 
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The time which Mr. Henderson spent in retirement, though obscure 
on the page of history, was not the least useful period of his life. 
Living sequestered in his parish, and excluded from taking any share 
in the management of the ecclesiastical affairs of the nation, he had 
leisure to push his inquiries into the extensive field of theology and 
the history of the church, and laid up those stores of knowledge 
which he had an opportunity afterwards of displaying. The sedulous 
discharge of pastoral duties afforded him regular employment, and 
in the success with which this was attended, he enjoyed the purest 
gratification. Besides this, he met occasionally with his brethren of 
the same mind, at fasts and communions, when, by sermons and con- 
ferences, they encouraged one another in adhering to the good old 
principles of the Church of Scotland, and joined in fervent supplica- 
tions to God for the remedy of those evils under which they groaned.* 


ference, could gain no grounds upon him, for Mr. Wellwood was of a deep piercing 
wit, and repelled all Mr. Henderson cou'd say to him by way of comfort, so he 
goes to leave him. Mr. Weilwood grasps Mr. Henderson’s hand fast at parting. Mr. 
Henderson asked hin why he expressed so much kindness; for, says he, ‘1 never 
did you any courtesy or personal advantage?’ ‘I love you, sir,’ said Mr. James, 
* because I think yon are a man in whom I see much of the image of Christ, and 
who fears God.’ * Then,’ said Mr. Henderson, * if | can gain no more greund on 
you, take that;’ * By this we know that we have passed from death unto life, 
because we love the brethren.’’ Upon this Mr. James anchored faith, and this 
was the first thing that brought comfort to him. — After this they parted, but within 
a litle while he grew so in the sense of the love of God, that the manifestations 
of the Lord allowed him all his life-time were wonderful. ‘There is another char- 
acteristic anecdote related of Henderson in the diary of one Arthur Morton, a 
j minister in Fife, who laboured under extreme religious depression of mind. Not 
one of his friends could make the slightest impression on this melancholy man, till 
i) Henderson came to visit him. On hearing him bewail, among his other sins, the 
5 | violation of some private covenant which he had made with God, Henderson ask- 
| ed a sight of the document, and began, with consummate skill, to point out its 
S| errors, telling him, with an air of authoritative severity, which brought conviction 
w the poor patient, that ‘* there was one sin of which he had not repented, the 
the greatest of them all, and that was the making of such a covenant, which 
spoiled God of theglory of his grace, by relying more on the powers of nature 
and powerful means than the merits of our Lord.”’ 

*[n connection with these Presbyterial meetings, which were connived at by 
the bishops in some places, and were useful for maintaining some union among 
the fuithful ministers, before the year 1637, Woodrow relates the following an- 
ecdote of Henderson. ‘* Mr. Henderson, I hear, took great pains to gain the great 
Mr. Wood, afterwards Professor of Divinity. Mr. Wood was both Arminian and 
Prelatic, in his youth. Mr. Henderson perceiving him a smart and most acute 
young man, always made much of him, and was most kind to him when he met 
him at any time. One time he invited Mr. Wood and Mr. David Forret, both 
then Prelatic, to be present at some of their Presbyterial meetings. Mr. Wood 
objected that they could not win him. Mr. Henderson told them he needed not 
fear that, fur he should bring them both in; and so they were present at a meeti 
for prayer and conference. After the meeting was over, Mr. Henderson call 
for them both, and said, ‘‘ Now, Jacobe, what think you of our meeting, when 
compared with yours??? Mr. Wood said, ‘‘ he was much taken with that meet- 
ing, and that there appeared to be much more of the Spirit of God with them, 
than at their Prelatic meetings.’’ Mr. Forret seemed to be more taken. He said 
** he saw nothing of the presence of God in their Prelatic meetings, as what he 
saw that day in their Presbyterial meeting :’’ but Mr. Wood answered, ‘ We are 
men, and must not only have our affections moved, but our judgements must be sat- 
isfied.’ Mr. Henderson was very well pleased with what he said, and replied, 
* That is very true, Jacobe, ye are men, and must have your judgement satisfied ;” 
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Mr. Livingston mentions Mr. Henderson as one of those ‘godly and 
able ministers’ with whom he got acquainted in attending these 
solemn occasions, between the years 1626 and 1630, “ the memory 
of whom,” says he, “is very precious and refreshing.” 

At length the time for delivering the Church of Scotland arrived. 
The Lord regarded the prayers and fasting of his servants, and made 
their light to rise out of obscurity, and restored their captivity in an 
unexpected and surprising way. Those who had become enamoured 
with the external form of the English Church, judged, in concurrence 
with the Court, that a fit season now offered for introducing its com- 
plete model into Scotland. Accordingly in 1636, a book of ecclesi- 
astical canons was sent down from England, and in the course of the 
same year a book of ordination. After some delay, the anglo-popish 
liturgy, or service book, framed after the English model, but with alter- 
ations, which, according to the scheme then on foot of reconciling 
the Romish and English churches, approached nearer to the popish 
ritual, made its appearance. Had Scotland tamely submitted to this 
yoke, and allowed the three-fold cord to be thrown over her, she 
might afterwards have sighed and struggled in vain for liberty. But 
the arbitrary manner in which these innovations were imposed, not 
less offensive than the matter of them, added to the dissatisfaction 
produced by former measures of the court and bishops, excited uni- 
versal disgust, and aroused a spirit of opposition which was not allay- 
ed, until not only the obnoxious acts were swept away, but the whole 
fabric of Episcopacy, which during so many years they had laboured 
to rear, was levelled with the dust. Sensible of gross mismanage- 
ments, and galled with disappointment, the defenders of Scottish 
Episcopacy have endeavoured to throw the blame sometimes on the 
young bishops, sometimes upon the statesmen employed upon the 
transaction, but it is evident, that while their counsels were in some 
things divided, they did all, young and old, churchmen and states- 
men, urge forward, with singular infatuation those measures which 
precipitated their fall. 

The tumult which was produced by the first reading of the liturgy 
in Edinburgh, on the 23d of July, 1637, is well known. Bishop 
Guthrie represents this disturbance as the result of a previous consult- 
ation in April, at which time he says Mr. Alexander Henderson came 
from the brethren in Fife, and Mr. David Dickson from those in the 
west; and in concert with Lord Balmerino and Sir Thomas Hope, 
engaged certain matrons to put the first affront upon the service book. 
The bishop was so well acquainted with this piece of secret history, 
that he has given us the names of the women employed. _ It is rather 
unfavourable to the credibility of this story, that it flatly contradicts 
the official accounts, not only of the town council of Edinburgh, and 
of the privy council, but of his majesty also, which declare, that 
after the most strict inquiry, it appeared that the tumult was begun 
by the meaner sort of people, without any instigation, concert, or 





and so he inquired of Mr. W. if he had read any of the Presbyterian writers, and 
he having declared he hud not, Mr. Henderson sent him Altare Damascenum, and 
desired him to peruse i! attentively. Accordingly, he read it, and was entirely 
gained thereby. He declared his judgment was fully satisfied with what he had 
read in that book.”’ 
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interference of the better classes. But the bishop himself in his 
eagerness to asperse Mr. Dickson, has mentioned a fact which enables 
us completely to disprove the charge, and which discredits his whole 
account. He says that Mr. Dickson in going home by Stirling, gave 
out that his errand to Edinburgh was to accompany Mr. Robert Blair 
to a ship which was to convey him to Germany. Now, Mr. Blair's 
design of going to the continent was not before, but a considerable 
time after the tumult, being formed in the midst of the regular oppo- 
sition which was made to the innovations, and at a time when there 
was little appearance of the petitioners obtaining a favourable answer 
to their demands. 

But although Mr. Henderson had no share in any private cabal or 
plot, he had, from the first intimation of the projected changes, ex- 
pressed his disapprobation of them, and did not scruple, after their 
appearance, publicly to expose their dangerous tendency. While 
this irritated the ruling party, it endeared him to others. As early 
as March, 1637, we find Mr. Rutherford thus writing to him—* As 
for your case, my reverend and dearest brother, ye are the talking of 
the north and south, and looked to so as if ye were all chrystal glass. 
Your motes and dust will be proclaimed, and trumpets blown at your 
slips—but I know ye have laid help upon one who is mighty to save. 
Intrust not your comforts to men’s airy and frothy applause, neither 
lay your down-castings on the tongues of salt-mockers and re proach- 
ers of godliness.” His early and public appearances were the occa- 


sion of his being singled out among the objects of prosecution, to 
deter others from imitating their example. The Archbishop of St. 


Andrews gave a charge to “Mr. Henderson and two other ministers of 
his diocese, to pure hase each two copies of the Liturgy, for the use 
of their parishes, within fifteen days, under pain of rebellion. Mr. 
Henderson immediately came to E ‘dinburgh, and on the 23d August, 
presented a petition to the Privy Council, for himself and his neath 
ren, stating their objections, and praying a suspension of the charge. 
To this petition, and others of a similar kind, providentially present- 
ed about the same time, the Council returned a favourable answer, 
and transmitted to London an account of the aversion of the country 
to conformity. This was an important step, as it directed all that 
were aggrieved to a regular mode of obtaining relief; and the Privy 
Council having at this early stage testified their aversion to enforce 
the novations, did afterwards on ‘different important occasions, befriend 
and promote the cause of the petitioners. 

From this time forward, Mr. Henderson took an active share in all 
the measures of the petitioners, and his prudence and diligence con- 
tributed not a little to bring them to a happy issue. They soon dis- 
covered his value, and improved it by employing him in their most 
important and delicate transactions.* Indeed, he was engaged with 


*Baillie facetiously calls Mr. Henderson, and Mr. David Dickson, ‘ the two 
Archbishops, by whose wit and grace, jomed with two or three of the noblemen, 
in all effect was done.’’ ‘These, however, were but the heads which guided the 
movements, and the organs which gave expression to the sentiments of a willing 
people. It is the boast and beauty of Presbytery, that while it calls no man mas- 
ter on earth, it natively brings forth, and cordially acknowledges the hierarchy of 
talent, piety, and principle. 
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so little intermission in the public transactions which followed, that 
the history of the remaining part of his life necessarily involves some 
account of these. Without, however, entering intoa detail of pub- 
lic events, which may be found in the general histories of the period, 
although often very inadequately and partially represented, it shall 
be the object of this memoir to select those incidents in which Mr. 
H. was more particularly concerned, and which tend to throw light 
upon his character. 

As we are now to view him in a very different scene from the tran- 
quil one in which he formerly acted, it may be agreeable to hear his 
own beautiful and serious reflections upon the ordinations of divine 
sovereignty in this matter, made when he was in London, in the 
midst of those great undertakings to which Providence had gradually 
conducted him. ‘“ When,” says he, ‘from my sense of myself, and 
of my own thoughts and ways, I begin to remember how men who 
love to live obscurely, and in the shadow, are brought forth to light, 
to the view and talking of the world—how men that love quietness 
are made to stir, and have their hand in public business—how men 
that love soliloquies and contemplations are brought upon debates and 
controversies—and generally, how men are brought to act the things 
which they never determined, nor so much as dreamed of before— 
the words of the prophet Jeremiah come to my remembrance :—‘‘O 
Lord, I know that the way of man is not in himself—it is not in man 
that walketh, to direct his steps.’ Let uo man think himself master 
of his own actions or ways. ‘ When thou wast young, thou girdest 
thyself, and walkest whither thou wouldst—but when thou shalt be 
old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands and another shall gird thee, and 
carry thee whither thou wouldst not.’’ These reflections show that 
in the active part which he took in the troubles, he was neither goad- 
ed by resentment'for the restraints to which he had been subjected, 
nor stimulated by that ambition which leads men to seek for fame in 
the embroilments of public affairs, a remark which the whole of his 
subsequent life serves to justify. 





THE LATTER DAY GLORY OF MESSIAH’S KINGDOM.—NO. IV. 


WE now pass to the consideration of the fifth question in a series 
published in the February No. of the Spirit of the XIX. Century, 
Judging it unnecessary to occupy time in discussing the fourth ques- 
tion, as no believer in Jesus doubts his second personal advent to 
earth; Literalists and spiritualists, all believe that when our Lord 
shall appear the second time without sin unto salvation, his advent will 
be personal. But when we enter on the consideration of question v. 
viz.) ‘‘ Will the second personal advent of our Lord take place at 
the commencement, or at the close of the thousand years spoken of ? 
Rev. xx. 4, 5, brethren take different sides. We perfectly accord 
with the view of the worthy editor of this publication expressed in a 
note on page 322, that this question involves the most important 
point in the millenarian controversy. We shall therefore endeavour 
prayerfully to consider it in the light of Divine truth. 
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The important objects for the accomplishment of which Messiah shall 
personatly return to earth, prove that his second advent must be pre- 
millenial. 

One object (according to his own teaching) for which our Lord 
shall personally return, is, the thorough purification of his visible king- 
dom. In his exposition of the parable of the tares, Matt. xiii. 41, 
our Lord tells us at the end of the world, (or present age,) He will 
send forth his angels and gather out of his kingdom all things that 
offend, and them that do iniquity. Again, in his exposition of the 
parable of the net, (verse 49,) our Great teacher says, ‘The angels 
shall come forth, and shall sever the wicked from among the just. 
In the parable of the ten virgins, (Matt. xxv.) we are also informed 
when the heavenly Bridegroom comes, he will exclude from the mar- 
riage feast all who belong to his visible kingdom who shall be found 
with a form of godliness without the power, or with a lamp of pro- 
fession without the unction of true piety. Inthe parable of the tal- 
ents, in the same chapter, we are taught the same truth. The wick- 
ed and slothful servant at his Lord’s coming, shall be stripped of all 
that was committed to him, and cast into outer darkness. The 
same important object for which our Lord shall return to earth in 
power and great glory, He as plainly presents to us in the latter part 
of this same chapter, (Matt. xxv.) where he informs us of the separa- 
tion He will make between the sheep and the goats. Many similar 
passages might be quoted, but we forbear. Surely if our Lord taught 
any thing plainly concerning the visible church, he taught the uni- 
versal and complete purification of that church at his second advent. 

Another important object our Lord has in view in coming again to 
earth in person, is the revelation of his glory to his beloved bride. 
The ancient prophets foretold the revelations of Mesgiah’s glory to his 
saints at his second advent. In the lxiii. chapter of Isaiah, and first 
verse, our Lord is represented as coming in great glory, as an Almighty 
Conqueror for the deliverance of his saints. This passage must refer 
to the second advent, and that alone. The prophet Daniel, chapter 
vii. 9, 10, foretells the glory in which he will be revealed to his saints 
at his second coming; and our Lord himself, in one of his last dis- 
courses with his disciples before he personally left them, (Matt. xxiv. 
30,) declares that he will come the second time in the clouds of heaven 
with power and great glory—and again, in chapter xxv. 31, we read 
that to the righteous he will reveal himself in hisglory, and shall sit on 
the throne of his glory, and all his holy angels with him. The inspir- 
ed apostle, 2 Thess. i. 7,8, assures us of the revelation of Messiah’s 
glory to his visible kingdom on earth, when he shall come to be glo- 
rified in his saints, and to be admired in allthem that believe. Here 
the sacred writer tells us of the glory that shall be revealed in the 
saints as well as that which shall be revealed to them, for if our Lord 
is to be admired by the holy, intelligent universe, in Ais saints, surely 
there must be an inconceivable degree of glory revealed to them as 
well as in them. The apostle Peter, in his 2 Epistle i. 5, declares 
that the saints are to be revealed in glory, in the last time, or at the 
Lord’s second coming. The inspired John also assures us (1 John iii. 
2) that when ‘He appears we shall be like him, for we shall see him 
as he is,” in all his glory. Here, then, is an important object for 
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which our Lord shall come again in person ‘the second time to ) earth. 
Now in order that his beloved bride may be thus beautified and glori- 
fied entire, the third special object for which our Lord will return to 
earth, is to raise all his slumbering members from the dead, and fash- 
ion their vi/e bodies like unto his glorious body. As proof of this, 
see 1 Cor. xv.; 1 Thess. iv. 14, 18; Phil. iii. 20, 21, and Rev. xx. 4, 
6. More than these witnesses testify to this deeply interesting object 
for which the Lord shall come. 

A fourth object our blessed Lord has in view in his personal return 
is, that he may assume his universal reign on earth, in which his 
saints shall share his triumphs, (according to his own word,) before 
he gives up the kingdom tothe Father, ‘that God may be all in all.” 
1 Cor. xv. 23, 25. On this point I request the reader to turn to the 
following passages of the inspired word, and seriously ponder them : 
Matt. xix. 23; Matt. xxv. 21, 23; Luke xix. 15,19; Luke xxii.30; 
Rev. ii. 26, 27; v. 10; xi. 15, 17, 1S; xx. 4, 6. In these passages 
it is clearly revealed, that the saints with their exalted Head shall 
live and reign on earth during a glorious dispensation of light, love, 
and universal holiness. But in order to this universal reign on earth, 
of our Lord and his glorified saints, it will be necessary that Ais and 
their incorrigible enemies should be subdued, and their power com- 

letely restrained. To this end, therefore, anolher object which he 
ie in view in his second coming is the accomplishment of this awful 
work, and this object is as clearly revealed in the word of truth as 
any of the former we have mentioned. We indeed have no intima- 
tion in God’s word that our victorious Lord will ever absolutely de- 
stroy or annihilate any impenitent, incorrigible sinners of our race, or 
any fallen spirit of the pit. An enemy of Christ, given up to final 
obduracy, will remain an enemy throughout eternity; but if there is 
any future event clearly revealed in God’s word, it is the complete 
conquest of the enemies of our Lord at his second coming. Please 
consult, with a single eye, the following passages: Ps. 11. 8,9; Ps.cx. 
1, 2, 5, 6; Is. lxiti. 1—4; xvi. 15, 16; Ezek. xxxviil. and xxxix.; 
Dan. ii. 34, 35, 44; vil. 26, 27; 1 Cor. xv. 26—2S8; 2 Thess. ii. 8; 
Rev. xi. 17, 18; xiv. 1S—20; xix. 11—21; xx. 1, 2. In these 
passages, out of the multitude that might be quoted, we have plainly 
foretold the complete and universal conquest of the enemies of our 
Lord and his cause, by his own omnipotent power, at his second 
coming. 

The general judgment, all will readily acknowledge, is a promi- 
nent object revealed, for which Christ will come personally to earth, 
the second time. Now prominent as this object is commonly made, 
both from the pulpit and the press, yet when we look into the word 
of God, we do not find this object connected with the second advent, 
so frequently mentioned as we had supposed. The writer, aided by 
the recent work of a brother, has selected about fifty passages in the 
epistolary part of the New Testament and the Revelation, in which 
the second coming of our Lord is revealed, and out of these fifty 
texts, the general judgment i is brought to view in only five of them. 
Still this great work stands out sufficiently prominent in the word, 
connected with the second advent. But the fact that our Lord will 
come to judgment at his second appearing, so far from militating 
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against the pre-millenial advent, goes to prove it, and that for two 
reasons, which we will briefly mention. Ist, From the imperfect 
view we are ale to take of the other works of God. we are forbidden 
to admit the idea that the great and im pertant work of the final ju’g- 
ment of men and angels wil! be crowded, as to time, into the space 
of a natural dey, or that it will be accomplished even ia a period of 
short duration. 2dly. According to the revealed word, the saints 
are to share with the Judge (their beloved Lord,) in this awful and 
glorious work. Now to suppose that the saints will rest in their 
graves until the morning of the last day, connected with earth, then 
rise a few moments preceding the wicked, be pub icly approved before 
the Father of the universe and his holy angels, placed as assessors 
near the throne of judgment, at once obtain a knowledge of all the 
secret feelings and actions of wicked men and devils, so as intelligent- 
ly to unite with the glorious Judge in the righteous sentence, and 
that this whole scene will pass off with the close of a natural day, is 
a view of this subject which we neither find revealed in God’s book, 
nor do we find ourselves able to adopt it, because contrary to the 
analogy of all God’s great and wonderful works. What period of 
time during his universal and glorious reign on earth it may be the 
sovereign pleasure of the righteous Judge to occupy in this moment- 
ous work, we know not, but we are sure it will be ordered in infinite 
wisdom and love, and to the display of all his glorious perfections in 
view of a holy universe. It will be performed like himself—and in 
such a way that his redeemed ones shall clearly see the justice and 
righteousness of the awful sentence from the great white throne, and 
add their Amen—Alleluia. 

Now if these are some of the leading objects for the accomplish- 
ment of which the word of truth declares our blessed Messiah shall 
return personally to earth; if indeed, he comes the second time with- 
out sin, in order completely and universally to purify his visible church; 
if he comes for the expressed purpose of revealing his unutterable 
and inconceivable glories fo and in his beloved bride on earth ; and 
if in order to beautify and glorify her entire, both in body and soul, 
he will raise to immortality the slumbering nations of his redeemed ; 
if he comes to claim the kingdom under the whole heaven (so lon 
under the dominion of Satan,) as his own; to put down all rule ond 
all authority but his own, and to reign with his saints for at least a 
thousand years ;—and if in order to effect this object he comes in 
person (as his word declares,) to subdue and banish into darkness 
and the pit forever, all anti-Christian powers, and all other wicked and 
incorrigible beings of our race, and to bind Satan and shut Aim up in 
the bottomless pit ;—if indeed he shall come to perform all these 
glorious and wonderful works in connexion with that of the general 
oo and the final séntence from the great white throne, then 

eyond all shadow of a doubt in our mind, the second advent of our 
Lord must be pre-millenial. Unless this view be received, on what 
ground can we look for the universal purification of the church, and 
the moral renovation of this sin-polluted earth, neither of which most 
desirable events we are taught to look for until the Lord comes at the 
end of the world or present age? How can we confidently look for 
the revelation of his per glories to his risen saints on earth? 
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How can we firmly look for and believe in the universal reign of 
Messiah over the kingdoms of this world with his saints, through a 
long duration of time, seeing according to the word, the kingdom of 
Messith is ts be given up to the Father at the close of the general 
judgnent? Orhow ean we look for the destruction of all anti-Christe 
an powers, with the bricifaess of is coming, and the bin ting of that 
old serpent, the Devil,an] Satan, for a frowsand years, at the descent 
of the angel of the everlasting covenant, unless we adinit in its plain 
and obvious meaning the second coming of our Lord, without sin 
unto salvation, previous to the millenium ? 

We are aware that some will deny the correctness of this conclu- 
sion by advancing the opinion that the advent of our Lord spoken of 
in many of the passages referred to, is a spiritual coming, and that 
the universal kingdom which he intends to set up hereafter, will be, 
as it now is, a spiritual kingdom. As to the passages of Scripture 
referred to, teaching a spiritual advent of Messiah, few, we presume, 
would advance the opinion that the coming of our Lord spoken of or 
implied in the parables of the tares, the net, the ten virgins, the tal- 
ents, (both in Matt. and Luke,) and that referred to in Matt. xxv., 
when he shall divide the sheep from the goats—is a spiritual coming. 
Nor can we believe that the faithful student of God's word, upon a 
careful examination of the fifty passages to be found in the inspired 
epistles and the revelations, in which the second advent is expressly 
mentioned, can advance the opinion that a spiritual advent is taught 
in these passages. We can only refer to them, and beg the reader 
carefully to consider them. Rom. ii. 16; 1 Cor. i. 7, 8; ili. 13; iv. 
5; xi. 26; xv. 23; xvi. 22; 2Cor.i. 14; iv. 14; Phil. i. 6, 10; ii. 
16; ii. 20; iv. 5; Col. ni. 4; 1 Thess. i. 10; ii. 19; iii. 13; iv. 
14—17; v. 2, 23; 2 Thess. 1.7; i. 1,8; it. 5; 1 Tim. vi. 14; 2 
Tim. iv. 1, 8; Titus ii. 13; Heb. ix. 28; James v. 7, $; 1 Pet.i. 5, 
7—13; iv. 13; v. 4; 2 Pet. i. 16; iii. 10, 12; 1 John iii. 2; iv. 17; Jude 
14; Rev.i.7; ii. 25; iii, 11; xi. 17, 1S; xix. 7, 11—21; xxii. 20.* 

On the opinion, that the universal kingdom which our Lord shall 
hereafter set up on earth, being as it now is, a spiritual dominion set 
up, and carried on in the hearts of individuals of a given generation, 
we remark, most certainly our Lord will continue to sway a spiritual 
sceptre over the hearts of his redeemed ones during the latter day 
glory of his kingdom on earth, and that far more efliciently than he 
now does, or ever has done, for he shall then reign with such power, 
and with such light and love in the hearts of his subjects, that accord- 
ing to the spirit and letter of the Lord’s prayer, his subjects on earth 
shall do the will of his Father as it is now done by the glorified in 
heaven. But in addition to this spiritual reign over the hearts of his 
subjects, who will constitute the whole of the inhabitants of earth, (if 
we are to believe God’s word,) most unquestionably he shall, by his 
own wise and holy laws in the hands of his saints, govern all earth’s 
concerns upon the pure principles of his revealed word,—and thus 
reign King of nations as he now reigns King in Zion, King of Saints! 


*In the fifty-four verses above quoted, in which the seeond advent is mentioned, 
the last judgment, as an object of that advent, is not brought to view but five or 
ix times. 
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Let the reign of Christ become universal on earth—and what king- 
dom could then exist on earth besides? Satan could have none. 
Men of the world could have none, because all men will belong to 
Christ and he will claim all kingdoms and nations as hisown. When 
the Little Stone cut out of the mountain without hands shall crush 
the kingdoms of earth until they become as the chaff of the summer 
threshing floor, and the wind carries a// away ; and when that won- 
derful Stone waxes a great mountain and fills the whole earth, what, 
I ask, will be on earth spiritual, Kteral, political, or ecclesiastical, 
that Christ shall not reign over? Again, the question returns, is 
there Scriptural evidence to found the belief upon, that this universal 
and glorious reign of Messiah shall take place under the present dis- 
pensation, or previous tothe second advent? After diligently search- 
ing the Scriptures on this point, we think we can say without fear of 
contradiction, as we have said in a former No., that no such intima- 
tion is given by our Great Teacher, or his holy apostles, either by 
quotation from the ancient prophets, by parables, or in plain language. 
No such encouraging, heart-cheering thoughts as the universal prev- 
alence of the gospel, is held up distinctly by our Lord before the 
minds of his persecuted followers and laborious evangelists. On the 
other hand, he plainly predicts the sadly depraved and unbelieving 
state of the visible church, and of the miserably dark, rebellious, and 
morally polluted state of the world, dying in the wicked, and under 
the power of antichrist, to the end of the world or present dispensa- 
tion; we therefore, take for granted that no such period connected 
with the present dispensation, was before the mind of the great 
prophet, for had there been, his benevolent heart would have prompt- 
ed him to have clearly revealed it. But as such a glorious period is 
clearly predicted in various parts of God's word, we conclude that it 
will only be ushered in by the second advent of our Lord. 

In closing the few pluin, home-spun remarks we have offered on 
this important subject, we take occasion to state that for some time 
after we had fully received and preached the precious doctrine of 
our Lord’s pre-millenial advent, we were not disposed to give in to 
the views of those who advocate the literal restoration of the ancient 
covenant people of God to the land which God gave to Abraham and 
his seed for an everlasting possession ;—on the further investigation 
of this subject, however, we are now fully prepared to receive the 
precious truth as God has revealed it in his infallible word; (viz.) 
that he will not only restore this wonderful people to the long reject- 
ed spiritual blessings of the Abrahamic covenant in Christ, (as we 
have long believed,) but that he will again bring them from all coun- 
tries to their own beloved land. And, this, as it now appears to us, 
is another important object for which our Lord shall refurn to earth in 
person. For we see no evidence to believe that this desirable event 
shall take place until that day when the Lord’s feet shall stand again 
on the Mount of Olives, Zech. xiv. 4, and then shall they /ook on 
him whom they have pierced and mourn, Zech. xii. 10. We accord 
with the views of a modern writer on this subject, that Ezekiel’s 
testimony is peculiarly strong on this point, in his prophetic descrip- 
tion of the restoration; see Ezek. xliii.7. That this restoration shall 
take place at the pre-millenial advent, is proven also by what our 
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Lord said to the Jews, recorded, Matt. xxiii. 39. Likewise by what 
the apostle Paul says of his conversion being a type of the future 
conversion of his brethren according to the flesh. As he personally 
appeared for Saul’s conversion, so shall he appear for the conversion 
of the Jews. But one of the strongest proofs on this point, we have 
presented tous by our Lord, in his reasoning with the infidel Sadducees, 
Luke xx. 37,38. Here our Great Teacher proves the resurrection of 
the dead, from the nature of the covenant God made with Abraham, 
in which he promises with an oath, to give the land of Canaan (the 
boundaries thereof being particularly defined,) to him and his seed 
after him for an everlasting px session, and also to be his God and the 
God of his posterity alter him. Now if God is still the God of Abra- 
ham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, as he declared himself to be at the 
bushin Moses’s day ; and if he is still bound by his promise and oath 
to give them and their seed the goodly land for an everlasting poses- 
sion, (not one foot of which Abraham ever owned during his natural 
life-time, and Isaac and Jacob but a very small portion,) then it is 
evident that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and their seed in Christ, 
must be raised from the dead, in order to be put in full possession 
thereof according to the promise. Now as the dead saints will mse 
at the period our Lord shall come the second time without sin unto 
salvation, the entire restoration of the ancient covenant people of God, 
we believe, will synchronize with that glorious event, which must be 
pre-millenial ; for we see not how this God-like promise connected 
with the everlasting covenant, can otherwise be fulfilled. Should we 
suppose, as many do, that the second advent of our Lord will not 
take place until the very day on which the last sentence shall be 
passed and executed on the whole human race, and of course the 
kingdom given up to the Father, how any or all the promises of 
God, with respect to the future glories of Messiah’s kingdom on 
earth, can be fulfilled, we leave those to determine who hold this 
opinion. 


James C. Barnes. 
Dayton, Ohio, July 26th, 1843. 


(For the Spirit of the xix. Century J 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON ROMANS vill. 19. 
“For the (amoxagadoxia) earnest expectation of the creature,” Sc. 


Nam expectatio creature, etc.—Vulgate. Nam creature solicita 
expectatio, etc.—Erasm. Schmidius—He adds in a note, “qua fit 
exerto capite;’’ So Beza, and in a note he says the word signifies 
gestus illius qui cupidissime aliquid expectat, nimirum qui exerat 
caput, et oculos intendat, quasi eminus venturum prospiciens. Most 
commentators adopt the same sense. Saubert, however, says that 
the word is also used to signify “ expectationem mulierum laboranti- 
um in partu, erectoque capite anhelantium laborum finem, et optate 
sobolis aspectum, incredibilibus augustiis circumfusam, inter Ipsos 
tamen genitus lta spe suffultam.’’ He cites as an instance of this 
use of the word, Aquila’s version of Ps. xxxvii. 7, where the Hebrew 
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word which signifies peperit, in partu fuit, parientis instar deluit, 
gemuit, expectavil, is rendered by the Greek word anoxzgad:xe. Saue 
bert says this sense is supported by the context, particularly the 
words, ‘“‘ manifestation of the sons of God,” patefactionem (anonarvy.r) 
filiorum Dei, that is, the creature expects them as a woman in travail 
and the pains of child-birth, expects the manifestation (amoxadvy») 
of the son or child she is bringing forth. And then again in verse 
22, the apostle still holding the same figure, says, “ for we know that 
the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now.” 
But leaving Saubert and the other commentators, it may be suggested 
that Paul had in his mind a portion of our Lord's discourse to his 
disciples in the remarkable prophecy which he uttered on the Mount 
of Olives, recorded in Luke xxi. 28. At least there seems to be a 
verbal connexion between the two places, which deserves notice. 
Our Lord had predicted the destruction of Jerusalem, the destruction 
and dispersion of the Jews among all nations—the treading down of 
their city by the Gentiles till the times of the Gentiles should be ful- 
filled,—a part of the prophecy which is not yet completely fulfilled. 
Then he tells them of signs, distress of nations, and the fearful ex- 
pectations of men—their forebodings of the terrible judgments of God 
—and then concludes the topic by referring to the advent of the Son 
of Man, in a cloud, with power and great glory. Having thus called 
the minds of his disciples, and through them the attention of all be- 
lievers to a series of events reaching down from the ascension to the 
second advent, he makes the remark which Paul seems to have had 
in his mind when he penned the passage under consideration—‘‘ And 
when these things begin to come to pass, look up, lift up your heads;” 
(ewagare tas xedadas,) that is, expect earnestly, intently, eagerly, ‘ for 
your redemption (ancdvrgwais) draweth nigh.” The anoxagadou2 of 
Paul, is the same in sense and in figure as the evagarte tas xegadas in 
Luke xxi. 28. Again, the object or cause for which our Lord 
encourages believers to expect, joyfully and earnestly, is their 
(amodvtewois) redemption. Now turn to Romans viii. 23, and we find 
the apostle declaring that not only the whole creation, but those who 
have received the first fruits of the Spirit, groan, while waiting for 
the (i6eci2zv) adoption which he explains as equivalent to the 
(amodkvtgwow) redemption of the body. Undoubtedly our Lord uses 
the word redemption in the same sense. If Paul had this passage 
in his mind, he so understood it. He uses the word in the same 
sense in Eph. iv. 30, where the day of redemption signifies the day 
of resurrection, which is the redemption of the body, or the com- 
plete adoption of those who in this life receive only the first fruits of 
the Spirit. That our Lord referred to the same event, by the word 
redemption, is evident, not only from the series of events which he 
had predicted should precede it, but from the fact that he added (in 
verse 31,) that when those things which he had foretold should come 
to pass, they might know that the kingdom of God was nigh: by 
which he certainly did not intend the gospel dispensation, which has 
been running already more than 1800-years—but that glorious king- 
dom in which believers should receive their complete adoption in 
the redemption of their bodies, and the re-union of soul and body in 
the glorious kingdom of God. 
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SOME 





HINTS REGARDING TYPES AND CORRESPONDENCIES. 
Tue Romanists have made a pernicious use of allegories. The 
have in many cases established doctrines in this way, quite contrary 
to Scripture. Such is the use made of the famous allegory of the 
two swords, Luke xxii. 38, John xvii. 11, the one sy mbolizing or 
allegorizing, as they say, the spiritual power, the other, the temporal 
power. Another famous allegory with them is founded on Gen. i. 
16. It is the allegory of the two lights; the greater symbolizing the 
priesthood ; the lesser (which shines in a borrowed lustre.) repre- 
senting the temporal power of kings, &c. We need, as some say, 
the authority of Scripture, to establish atype. Others say that many 
parts of the Old Testament are typical which are not declared to be 
so in the New Testament. However this may be, Paul gives us an 
example in Gal iv. 24, (see Rev. i. 20.) Still it is interesting, and 
may be useful to trace correspondencics between different and distant 
parts of God’s dealings with our race, including what he has declar- 
ed he willdo, with that which Inspiration has re corded he has already 
done. In this point of view, the following comparison of particulars 
may not be without interest. 

Adam was made the head of this lower creation, and God gave 
him dominion, Gen. i. 26, 28, but he lost it by disobedience. Satan 
usurped the crown as it fell from the head of Adam, and has ever 
since exerted a power, which though broken in upon, and greatly 
controlled, is yet so great, that he is called the — of this world, 
John xi. 31; xvi. 11; xiv. 50; Ephesians ii. 2. Saul, also, was 
made the first king of Israel, 1 Sam. x. 1, 16; xi. 12, 15; but Saul 
disobeyed, and he, too, lost his dominion; 1 Sam. xiii. 13, 14; xvi. 
1. Thus both Adam and Saul received royal authority from God, 
and lost it by disobedience. In this there 1s a correspondency.— 
David was the second king of Israel, and he, too, was anointed by 
God’s command, 1 Sam. xvi. 13. Upon both Saul and David, the 
Spirit of the Lord came, when they were anointed, and each had 
the Spirit of prophecy, 1 Sam. x. 10; xvi. 13, but as soon as David 
was anointed, the Spirit of the Lord departed from Saul; 1 Sam. 
xvi. 14; x. 6,10, 11. But David is a type of the Second Adam ; 
that is, of our Lord Jesus Christ. The mercies of David are sure, 
and not like those of Saul; Jer. xxxiii. 17—11; 2 Sam. vii; and 
the righteousness of the Second Adam is everlasting; Dan. ix. 24; 
and not mutable like that of the first Adam. The royal covenant 
made with David, being sure, corresponds with the covenant of God 
with Christ the Second Adam—as David, the second king of Israel, 
corresponds with the kingship of the Second Adam, whose dominion 
will be perpetual. 

David was a warrior, and his reign was militant, but he left his 
kingdom in peace to Solomon; and because his reign was militant, 
he was forbidden to build the temple; 2 Sam. vii; 1 Chron. xxviii. 
2,3. David's reign, therefore, may typify the church in its militant 
state, or the church in its condition before the millenium. In fact, 
David’s personal history corresponds in several respects with the life 
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of our Lord on the earth. David was anointed king before he 
received the crown. He was persecuted by Saul after he was right- 
fully the king. So our Lord, though King of Israel, and was ac- 
knowledged as such by Nathaniel, John i. 49, yet he was not receiv- 
ed by his own subjects to whom he came; John i. 11; xix. 15, and 
the usurping prince of this world who had gotten the dominion given 
to the first Adam, persecuted him, and caused him to go from place 
to ee as David did to escape Saul. But to proceed. 

Solomon’s reign was peaceful and glorious. He built a temple in 
great magnificence. The glory of Solomon was proverbial. ‘‘ Sol- 
omon in all his glory.” Solomon was very wise. His government 
was conducted with great skill. His reign, therefore, may be a type 
of the millenial reign of Christ, when all enemies will be subdued, 
Satan be bound, and universal peace and holiness prevail in the earth. 
So that the petition we offer, “thy kingdom come,” will then be 
fully realized. Then the worship of God will be performed in a 
manner more becoming his august majesty than itis now. During 
David's reign, God walked in a tent and in a tabernacle, 2 Sam. vii. 
6. The tent and the tabernacle may correspond with the temples of 
Christians during this militant state of the church, scattered as they 
are, and removed from place to place. But in the millenial reign, 
the worship of God will transcend our poor worship as much as the 
temple of Solomon did the tents and tabernacle of the reign of David. 
The Romanists, therefore, (but we will not say therefore ; because the 
truth of the observation does not depend on these premises,) have 
greatly misconceived the nature and the objects of the dispensation 
of the church militant. During the millenium there may be a cen- 
tre of unity. There may be a temple of which Solomon’s was but 
a type, (2 Chronicles vi. 16,) and that temple may far surpass in 
splendour and glory the temple of Solomon. Again, David reigned 
forty years, viz. seven years in Hebron, and thirty-three years at 
Jerusalem, 1 Kings ii. 11, 12. Solomon also reigned forty years in 
Jerusalem, over all Israel, 2 Chron. ix. 30. Perhaps this may signify 
that the millenial condition of the church will continue as long at 
least as the militant state. Rehoboam was the successor of Solomon, 
and early in his reign the ten tribes revolted, 2 Chron. x. 1—17. 
Now this defection or apostacy may have a significant correspondency 
with the falling away or apostacy after the millenium, foretold by the 
apostle John, Rev. xx. 7, 9, when Satan will be loosed again, and 
get for a brief space, a new dominion in the earth. 

It would be superfluous to caution the reader against receiving 
these suggestions as proofs. They are given rather as hints to be 
taken up and pursued or not, at the reader's pleasure. At least they 
may serve to quicken his attention in the reading of the Scriptures, 
and may lead him to make a comparison between different parts of 
the wonderful disclosures of the Word of God. We ought always, 
when opening the Scripture, to recall the precept, ‘‘ Whoso readeth 
let him understand,” and we cannot understand without making 
comparisons of one part of Scripture with others. 
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POPERY AT EMMITTSBURG: A SKIRMISH OF POSTS. 





E-MMITTSBURG is a small village situated at the south-eastern base 
of the Blue Ridge or South Mountain, in Frederick Co., Md., in the 
midst of a romantic and thickly settled country, whose inhabitants 
for some miles round the village are about equally divided between 
Christianity and popery. In the immediate vicinity of the place are 


two extensive popish establishments for the education of youth of 


both sexes, under the care of priests and nuns; which have long 
exerted a considerable influence on the circumjacent population, and 
been extensively patronized by protestants there and elsewhere. The 
protestant population is divided into Lutherans, German Reformed, 
Presbyterians, and Methodists; the first two, who are most numerous, 
having a large union church; the last two, smaller churches of their 
own. 

During the autumn of 1842, a priest by the name of McCaffery, 
or some thing of that sort, set himself to work to glorify popery and 
speak ill of protestantism; and being the president of the boys’ school 
in the vicinity, his proceedings excited a good deal of attention. Two 
protestant gentlemen of the place, having understood he was inclined 
to have a public discussion with some protestant, addressed a civil 
note to him to ascertain if it was so; and received for answer, an in- 
civil and absolute declinature—interlarded with personal abuse of 
the editor of this periodical, by name—together with other gentle- 
men. This led, very naturally, to our being invited at that time to the 
village, to defend the cause of Divine truth: but providential circum- 
stances prevented our accepting the invitation until very recently— 
when we went there and delivered four lectures. In the first, we 
endeavoured to prove that the Scriptures do plainly teach that during 
the gospel dispensation we are to expect a great, remarkable, perma- 
nent, and heaven-daring apostacy from the church of God, in the 
second, we tried to show that the word of God, the current of history, 
and the facts now existing, do all conclusively prove that the papal 
community is this predicted and fore-doomed apostacy ; in the third, 
that Romanism, the great device of Satan, who is the father of lies, 
is like its author, utterly, fundamentally, and irrecoverably false ; 
and in the fourth, that imbibing the spirit also of its author, who was 
from the beginning a murderer,—it is, in its whole progress and being, 
steeped in blood—the blood of the purest, and truest, and best. And 
so we closed the first chapter. 

The result of the whole, as far as we can learn, was to stir up the 
protestant population to earnest and anxious inquiry; to unite and 
consolidate the protestant interest; to confirm the faith of God’s peo- 
ple ; to reclaim some who were ready to fall; and to awaken in the 
minds of some papists a spirit of investigation—and in others of the 
baser sort, that of diabolical malice and hate. The lectures were 
very numerously attended, and the auditors formed an intelligent 
selection of the population from eight or ten miles around the town. 

All we have to add at present is, that as soon as we hear that Mr. 
President McCaffrey, if that is his name, begins again to traduce our 
Master and our brethren, we will be ready to go back; and the 
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renewal of the abuse of us personally, will only insure our going. 
It is true we would have preferred—any time these nine years—to 
encounter some able, resolute, sincere, responsible defender of Ro- 
manism ; but the lack of any such man, since there is no such in esse, 
shall not prevent us in time to come, any more than in times past, 
when it falls in our way—from giving such as can summon courage 


to howl us from a distance, a small lesson in mercy. Did President 
McCaffrey ever hear of the adventure of one Dr. Rider, in Frederick 
city, and its result? Perhaps if the gentlemen should meet, they 


might condole with each other. 


SHORT NOTICES OF BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The (London) Christian Observer. 
January—June, 1843.  Re-printed 
by Mason and others. We have care- 
fully examined these six numbers, ex- 
tending to 384 pretty compactly printed 
pages, as they came out. When called 
on by a ministerial friend of another de- 
nomination, to unite in the recommend- 
ation of the work preparatory to its re- 
publication in this country, we at first 
refused—according to our uniform habit 
in regard to works which we either have 
not thoroughly examined or do not cor- 
dially approve. But being a good deal 
urged, we at length consented to say in 
very guarded terms, that the work was 
no doubt able, and as far evangelical as 
any party in the English Establishment 
is, and that so far as it might operate to 
arrest the tendency to popery in that 
body and in the Episcopal church of 
America, we approved its republication; 
but that it was decidedly prelatical, and 
decidedly favourable to church establish- 
ments, in which respects we disapprov- 
ed the work. We were happy to ob- 
serve in the enormous printed list of 
American recommendations, that a few 
of our respected brethren occupied sim- 
ilar ground; but it is most remarkable 
and humiliating to notice the terms of 
extravagant and unbounded eulogy used 
by the greater part of the 300 ministers 
—most of therm not prelatists—in regurd 
to the work. We are now prepared to 
say, and we do it with deliberation and 
on mature reflection, that the publication 
is by great odds less able, less evangel- 
ical, less valuable in all respects, than 
even we supposed it to be; and that 
more unmerited commendations were 
seldom uttered than those so profusely 
lavished on it by the great majority of 
the 300 American clergymen. Besides 


this, the publication is decidedly if not 
grossly unjust, unfair, and unchristian in 
ity spirit and views upon nearly every 
question in which the Dissenters in Eng- 
land, or the Presbyterians in Scotland 
are concerned. Its politicks are out and 
out Tory. Upon the whole, we can 
hardly conceive a more gratuitous injury 
done to the truly faithful people of God 
in the British Isles, than to bestow ful- 
some and groundless praises on this work 
which has little other recommendation 
than evangelism of the very faintest 
type. 


1 Vindicationof the Scottish Cov- 
enanters, §c. By Thomas McCrie, 
D. D. Campbell § Co., Phila. N 
Hickman, Balt ,&¢.1843. ‘The Scot- 
tish Covenanters were amongst the most 
remarkable men who ever appeared on 
the theatre of human affairs; and their 
principles and actions have been more 
vilely traduced by their enemies, and 
more carelessly passed over by the gene- 
ral student than those of any other im- 
portant class or party that has existed in 
modern times. ‘They derived their name 
from that ** Solemn League and Cov- 
enant”’ of 1648, of which we have had 
occasion latterly, to speak several times; 
to the great principles of which their 
descendents have adhered, through good 
report and ill report, even to the present 
day. Whatever may be thought of the 
destinctive peculiarities of that very small 
section of the Presbyterian body in Great 
Britain and the United States who are 
still called Covenanters (though they 
call themselves Reformed Presbyteri- 
ans, we believe;) and by which they 
have kept themselves aloof from the 
great body of Presbyterians since the 
Revolution (1688) Settlement in Scot- 














land, against which they protested; it 
seems to us altogether inexplicable that 
any enlightened friend of liberty wheth- 
er civil or religious, and especially any 
true hearted Presbyterian, can fail to 
cherish and revere the memory, the 
actions and the faith of men who for 
halfa century, from 1638 tll 1688, were 
the light of Europe, and who for the 
last nineteen years of that period endur- 
ed a persecution as pitiless and unrelent- 
ing as disgraces the annals of mankind; 
& persecution which covers with infamy, 
the English government and church of 
that bloody era.— If ever the time shall 
return when professional preparation for 
the ministry of the Presbyterian church 
in this country, will be treated as if it 
were a work for men instead of a pas- 
time for youths, and the object of that 
preparation shall be the making of tho- 
rough Presbyterian ministers, instead of 
the obtaining of the nicknackeries of the 
schools,’ and the patronage which follows 
favouritism in them; then, we presume 
amongst the important ends of theolog- 
ical education, the real study of ecclesi- 
astical history with a view at once to 
enlighten the mind, to cultivate the faith, 
and to fix the principles of our ministers, 
willrevive. Wewish some enlightened 
old lady could hear such attempts as we 
have witnessed about half yearly forten 
years past, made by persons enjoying 
what are considered unprecedented ad- 
vantages, to give some account of the 
Covenanters.—We trust this little vol. 
of McCrie’s may be the means of dif- 
fusing information and a thirst for more 
of it, upon one of the most illastrious 
eras in the history of the church; as 
well as correcting false and injurious 
impressions which the slanders and per- 
versions of Sir Walter Scott (of whom 
this book is a review,) diffused Jike a 
subtle poison through so large a portion 
of his captivating romances, have creat- 
ed in so many minds. ‘The great Duke 
of Marlborough, once stated ia the house 
of Lords, some fact in English history 
which was evidently and grossly ineor- 
rect; and upon being asked upon what 
authority he di@ it, replied—after sone 
hesitation— Shakespear! And perhaps 
the popular ideas of Americans generally 
concerning those portions of Scottish 
and English history which are used to 
ornament the romances and plays of 
those great geniuses, are formed much 
more from those creations of fancy, than 
from sober study of authentic history. 
In the case of Scott and his injurious 
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misrepresentations of his Presbyterian 
countrymen, this is so deplorably true, 
that we should hazard nothing in assert- 
ing that ten of our ministers, perhaps 
fifty, and a thousand of our people could 
give us some tolerable account of one 
of his novela, where one could tell us an 
intelligible story about the rise, the prin- 
ciples, the sufferings, and the general in- 
fluence of those illustrious Covenanters, 
whose fame oughtto be our delight, and 
their spirit our birthright.—Is our gene- 
ration capable of any thing really great 
and noble? Or is the shallow—vain— 
fussy —trickey—rigmurole-—ostentatious 
spirit of our religion, our literature, our 
every thing that is abstract, incurable? 
Pity we could not get up a Board to teach 
thinking ; or an agency; or at the least a 
professorship.—'The people of Scotland 
seem as if they had some of the old 
spirit left. Their banner is unrolled far 
enough for men to read ** For Christ's 
Crown ;’’ and it may be when the storms 
barst it fully and broadly open, we shall 
see emblazoned still the remaining words 
of the glorious old legend —‘‘and Cove- 
nant.’ 


Speech of the Rev. Dr. Matthews 
on the Lawfulness of Marrying a 
Deceased Wife’s Sister. Delivered 
befure the General Synod of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church, June, 1843. 
This title fully expresses the nature of a 
neatly printed pamphlet of 36 pages, 
which professes to have been * published 
by request’? He must be truly ‘ta be- 
ginner” in the controversy about incest, 
who is enlightened by the faets, or con- 
vinced by the reasonings of this speech. 
Take a sample, in the mode of dealing 
with unquestioned history—and that so 
near us as to be almost personal to us. 
Henry VIL of England, according to 
Dr. Matthews, having got such advice as 
he desired, ‘*the law of the realm was 
made in conformity with Henry’s 
wishes; anda little lower down, ‘‘af- 
ter Henry's reign, there were several 
enactments on the same subject often 
in strange contradiction one to anoth- 
er,’ §&c. p. 10. How amazing is it, and 
how oflensive to every thing like good 
taste and sound discretion, that gentle- 
men of high standing should attempt to 
instruct others touching matters of which 
they cannot speak without showirg that 
they themselves never examined therm 
with care?) The British Parliament in- 
stead of passing a law, as Dr. Matthews 
supposes, that a man should not marry 
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his dead wife’s sister, in order to enable 
Henry to be rid of his dead brother's 
wife—which our latter day critics assure 
ns is quite another thing; and instead of 
adding other and contradictory enact- 
ments, as Dr. Matthews farther asserts; 
passed a plain, brief, clear statute, which 
we should suppose—but for what has 
been said and published on the subject 
within a couple of years—every man on 
earth, whether he be bachelor, married 
man, or widower, minister, citizen, or 
serving-man, must cordially approve; to 
wit, that marriages should not be con- 
tracted within the degrees of blood or 
affinity forbidden by almighty God. 
Upon this legislation, of which this is 
the sum total, the question came from 
the ecclesiastical courts to which it had 
been confined before the reformation, 
into the civil cvurts of England; and in 
them, upon solemn argument in case 
after case, over which Henry VIII. had 
no more power than Dr. Matthews, and 
about which he knew no more than he 
—and that is far less than we could wish; 
it was judicially held and decided that 
by the law of God, a man may not mar- 
ry the sister of his deceased wife. It 
was held and decided so, by a long se- 
ries of lawyers and judges, as able and 
as incorruptible as the world ever saw— 
simply and purely us a question of con- 
struction upon so much of the Bible as 
relates to incest. And upon this foun- 
dation the law of England and of all the 
states of this union (as we doubt not,) 
which make the Common Law and the 
early and general statutes of England the 
basis of their municipal code—to this 
day rests. The law of God as touching 
incest has been judicially expounded— 
and this is almost the only point upon 
which it has been so interpreted; and 
being subjected to this searching ordeal 
through successive ages, the general if 
not uniform result has been, that courts 
and lawyers, as well as ministers and 
synods, have agreed that the marriage 
now disputed is incestuous. And so far 
is the manner in which this settled point 
has become engrafted into the civil law 
from throwing any doubt or shade over 
the opinion commonly held by the church 
in all past ages, as Dr. Matthews and 
others, insinuate; that, in our judgment, 
it affords a most cogent and illustrious 
argument in favour of the truth of the 
church’s doctrine. As we understand 
the matter in the Reformed Dutch 
Charch, their law at this moment is very 
nearly the same as that of the British 
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Parliament denounced by Dr. Matthews, 
they having merely cancelled some de- 
cisions settling the sense of Scripture; 
and the Dutch Synod must do what the 
British courts did, decide cases as they 
arise. If they decide them as righteous- 
ly, they will not err long nor very far; 
if they decide the general principles in- 
vo'ved differently, they wil! have the sad 
distinction of being the first church re- 
puted orthodox, if not the first commau- 
nity esteemed civilized, that presumed 
to say God approves such marriages; 
for even such of our legislatures as per- 
mit such incest, do it (as in their doc- 
trine of divorce and many more,) not 
on God’s authority, but by their own; 
having this credit, at least, that when 
they violate es.ential and eternal princi- 
ples of right, they have a gleam of com- 
mon sense and natural conscience left, 
which forbids them to lay their sins upon 
their Creator.—The last General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian church (amid 
much wise and firm action in relation to 
this subject,) did one most improvident 
thing, in constituting a committee to re- 
port on it to the next Assemb!y; and 
thereby kept up the disturbance amongst 
us upon a most painful and exciting 
question, which nothing but criminal 
neglect of our discipline ever allowed to 
be a practical difficulty amongst us. 
One result of this conduct is already 
manifest in the deluge of pamphlets 
which are inundating the churches in 
favour of what our standards and people 
surely condemn as incest. There is our 
faith embodied in our doctrinal stand- 
ards; let it alone. It is by no means 
clear that there is any ordinary power, 
or way, or right, to change it; it is ab- 
solutely sure that the bulk of our minis- 
ters and members do not at present wish 
it changed: it ia highly probable that a 
successful effort to change it would pro- 
duce a wide and fatal schism. How 
could a man in Virginia, Kentucky, and 
other states where these marriages are 
punishable by indictment, and as he be- 
lieves, properly too, hold up his head as 
a minister of a church which should ven- 
ture to say God permits them? What 
is to be gained, but trouble, by favour- 
ing this controversy; and tolerating an 
endless agitation in the courts of the 
charch, of questions which no mortal 
can suppose are not clearly and precise- 
ly defined in the Confession of Faith? 
If that were dubious—if the question 
were what is the doctrine of our stand- 
ards, the case would be different. But 
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there is and can be no pretext of a difti- 
culty on thathead. It is a combination 
to change the ancient, settled, and ex- 
plicit faith of the church; a faith she 
has refused, over and over again, to alter 
in the least particular; a faith common 
to the church of God since he ever gave 
it a written revelation. Why then, we 
demand again, shou'd the church courts 
connive at and foster such agitations 
and turmoils? If men do not like our 
faith—the world is before them—and is 
very wide. God gave us no commission 
to make a religion—but only to hold, 
practice, and teach his. We have by 
mutual and solemn covenant, settled 
what we judge to be fundamental in that: 
and have patiently and repeatedly heard 
all sorts of attacks and arguments requir- 
ing this portion to be changed. Now 
let us be done with a subject so fully, 
solemnly, determinately settled, and 
whose possible change would be so fatal. 
All that is needful is a little more dis- 
cipline. If men will rather walk in the 
light of their own eyes than keep their 
vows to God and his church, that church 
has a plain duty to perform towards 
them: Jet her perform it firmly, temper- 
ately, meekly—and her part is acted. 


Apocalyptical Key, &c. §&¢. By 
Robert Fleming, V. D. M. Camp- 
bell & Co. Phil. N. Hickman, Balt. 
1843, The great departments of Scrip- 
ture truth are its moral, its doctrine, and 
its prophecies, No doubt, speaking in 
the largest sense, every duty flows from 
some previously ascertained truth, which 
being first established, the manner of its 
action becomes a law, and the practi- 
cal duty follows; and in philosophy and 
morality in their largest acceptation, this 
is the process—and hence both of them 
as so obscure to the great mass of men, 
seeing that ultimate truth and the deduc- 
tion of fixed and rational laws concern- 
ing it, and the establishment of settled 
duties based thereon, are matters far out 
of the reach of most minds. In reveal- 
ed truth the process is somewhat differ- 
ent, and very much clearer and more 
certain. It being ascertained that God 
has revealed to man a code of perfeet 
morality, the ultimate truth here is the 
naked fact of the revelation of the pre- 
cept; and so the rule is clear and the 
daty plain—entirely independently, to 
us, of the anterior truth upon which the 
revealed duty is based in the mind of 
God, or if the expression is preferred, 
in the nature of things. So it follows 





that the reverse of what occurs in nat- 
ural religion and general philosophy, is 
true in Christian morals; in the former, 
truth being clearer than duty which is 
founded on it; in the latter, the immedi- 
ate will of God being interposed as the 
proximate truth upon which our daties 
rest, it is obvious that the moral is far 
clearer than the doctrinal portion of 
Scripture. What may be the future con- 
duet of Providence in the working out 
of vast, complicated and transcendently 
glorious plans, in the midst of all which 
those great but remote truths upon which 
Christian morality itself ultimately rests 
in the mind of God, (but before which, 
as regards us, he has mercifully placed 
his precepts based on them,) will still 
continue to operate; it is manifestly im- 
possible for the limited capacity of man 
even to conjecture. 'Tosome extent, God 
has been pleased to reveal to his people, 
what he would do before he did it. But 
the intrinsic complexity and vastness of 
the subject would rendgr it extremely 
difficult for us to comprehend more than 
the naked facts which God should con- 
descend to reveal in ever so plain a way ; 
and when he does this, of set purpose, 
obscurely and in figures and types which 
are themselves often hard to be compre- 
hended, the difficulties of the subject are 
immensely increased. Unfulfilled pro- 
phecy therefore is out of all comparison 
a more difficult portion of Scripture than 
the doctrinal part of it, as this has been 
shown to be greatly more so than the 
moral portion. What we ought to do, 
is revealed with perfect clearness; what 
we ought to believe is by no means so 
obvious, nor so easily settled; but what 
God will do is above all, hard to deter- 

mine. Hence we see that amongst pious 

people there is little difference of opin- 

ion as to Christian morals; but there is 

very great diversity of belief on many 

points; and there isno other Babel equal 

to that confusion which prevails, and has 

always prevailed in regard to unfulfilled 

prophecy.—This work of Mr. Fleming 

has attracted some attention from a 

lucky guess or two, which seemed to 

have some semblance of fulfilment a 

century after they were hazarded, (in a 

very modest way, it must be allowed;) 

and we have taken the trouble to peruse 

it attentively, twice; once, some years 

ago, and again just now. The principal 

effect it produces on our mind is to per- 

plex it, and obscure the whole subject; 
which indeed is the best we can say for 
most of that portion of religious litera- 
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ture that treats of the subject of pro- 
phecy, so far as we have examined it— 
which, for a long time and to a large 
extent, we have done. ‘This remark, 
however, is rather intended to apply to 
the general theories and principles of 
expositors, than to their entire labours; 
for there are few whose works are fa- 
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